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*.* The Special Supplement of THE SPEAKER, with 
reviews of Christmas Literature, etc. etc., will 
be published on November 30th. <Advertise- 
ments for this number should reach the Man- 
ager, 115, Fleet Street, E..C., by November 27th. 


THE WEEK. 





THE Cabinet Council held on Tues- 
day and Wednesday appears to 
have been unable to do much to 
clear up the political situation. 
Abroad, England is watching the course of events ; 
at home, the indications are that the policy of the 
Government is reducible to a measure of relief of 
the smallest possible dimensions for the so-called 
“Voluntary” Schools, and to an extended system 
of grants in aid of local expenditure in order to 
reduce the burdens on land. We wonder how the 
Conservative working men of the towns like the 
prospect. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





| 


Mr. CuRZON spoke at Derby on Wednesday even- 
ing in celebration of the victory gained by the Con- 
servatives in that town at the General Election. 
While dwelling on the dangerous condition of foreign 
affairs, and predicting its continuance as the 
world fills up and competition for new markets 
becomes more keen, he opined that the risk of an 
outbreak of war is diminished by the present 
enormous armaments, and that on the whole 
the tendency of Europe is towards a continuance 
of peace. But what of the military experts, 
with their problems which can only be settled 
definitely on the battlefield? And what of the 
strain on national finance which threatens to ex- 
haust Italy, and is a severe drain even on the mar- 
vellous recuperative and accumulative powers of 
France? Mr. Curzon also claimed that the present 
Government, more than any other, represented the 
nation as a whole. Well, if the nation as a whole 
is really only a congeries of vested interests, backed 
by a mass of inert voters, then the present Govern- 
ment represents it accurately enough. But we shall 
see about that when we get the programme which 


| the Cabinet is understood to have considered this 


| week, 


THE speech of the Duke of Devonshire at the | 


Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast on Thursday does not much 
elucidate matters either. He indicated that little 
was to be done in the way of legislation, and 
that the country might, therefore, expect a period 
of political repose. That shows that the volun- 
tary schools must not expect much, but their 
friends will ask, What is the use of his “strong 
Government ” ? 


On foreign politics he uttered only | 


platitude, but perhaps Lord Salisbury intends to | 


follow the precedent set by Lord Beaconsfield and 
astonish the world at the Mansion House to-night. 
Two items, however, in the Duke's speech are more 
substantial—his recommendation of the legal re- 
cognition of Unions, both of masters and work- 
men, with a view to arbitration in trade disputes 
—though here he avowedly spoke as President 
of the Labour Commission rather than as a 
Minister of the Crown—and his suggestion that 
the Government might possibly do something 
to modify the hostile tariffs of the colonies. 
But as the Premier and many of his followers are 
obviously Protectionist in their sympathies, the 
Duke's words suggest a sort of reciprocity arrange- 


Imperial Federationists. We do not think that a 
bargain based on differential duties against foreign 
agricultural products will commend itself to the 
British consumer, 


Mr. Curzon, however, happily committed no 
such indiscretions as he did at Kingston a fortnight 
before. He is a useful man to have at functions 
like that of Thursday, because, in addition to other 
and greater gifts, he possesses in considerable 
measure the gift of sonorous platitude. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S first public appearance as Col- 
onial Minister and apostle of a new British Imperialism 
was not a very promising affair. The genial and in- 
vincible optimism of an O. W. Holmes fits the facts 
of the South African situation with which he was 
specially called upon to deal as ill as it does Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own character. It is, indeed, only 
in the close examination of such a set of problems 
as these—problems of race, personality, government, 
commercial rivalries, natural resources—that we 
realise something of the gigantic proportions of 
this idea of Imperial Federation, in regard to 
which glib sentimentality is so easy and so 
unavailing. The personal question need not be 
anticipated further than to say that it is one thing to 
settle up with Khama—a duty imposed upon the 


_ Colonial Secretary by the British South Africa 
ment of the kind favoured by a certain section of | 


Company’s charter—bnt that it would be quite 
another matter to settle up with Mr. Rhodes, Of 
more immediate moment are the acute racial), poli- 
tical, and commercial questions—such as those of the 
British Indians in Natal, the native suffrage, and the 
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railway war—which are at this moment sowing dis- 
cord in the South African States. Yet all these 
gathered together and focussed in the single proposal 
of South African Federation would constitutea merely 
parochial problem compared with that of the effective 
unity of the whole Empire. When Mr. Chamberlain 
has given proof of capacity to help in these smaller 
matters we shall hear him more respectfully upon 
the larger ones. His confident talk about the wealth 
of South Africa will please Mr. Barney Barnato ; 
but it will not serve to reassure those who see the 
error and danger of these pictures of South Africa 
as a realised El Dorado, and who might reasonably 
expect members of the Government to lean rather 
to the side of prudence and stability. 


On Monday last, Khama and his brother chiefs 
from South Africa were entertained at Grosvenor 
House, and some remarkable speeches were delivered. 
The Bishop of London protested against the “ hor- 
rible mischief that was being done to native races 
in Africa by the ordinary operations of British 
commerce,” and Khama, with picturesque eloquence, 
denounced strong drink as “an army that is makiug 
attacks on people every day,” and as inevitably 
accompanied by influences “ which bring a man 
into the fire.” The African chieftain evidently 
dreads being surrendered into the hands of the 
Chartered Company. He feels sure that they will 
bring liquor through his country to Buluwayo, 
that it will be stored for a while in his town, and 
that his people will be exposed to the daily tempta- 
tion of seeing it in their midst. We hope we may 
accept Lord Loch’s assurance that Mr. Rhodes is as 
anxious as the Imperial Government to keep up the 
prohibition laws in Khama’s country. But we hope 
still more that the Colonial Office will show their 
determination to stand by Khama, and to see that 
the interests of these native chiefs are not sacrificed 
in the great Company's eager pursuit of dominion 
and wealth. 





TuE dinner given by the outgoing Lord Mayor to 
Mr. Barney Barnato as a testimony to his spirited 
action in checking the recently impending panic in 
mining shares has been the subject of a good deal 
of hostile comment in the daily press. The Daily 
Chronicle began the attack, and finally the Times 
solemnly reproves the Lord Mayor for not taking the 
opinion of the real City before publicly celebrating 
Mr. Barnato’s action. But does anybody outside 
the City Corporation really identify the “City” of 
Aldermen and turtle soup with the “City” which is 
the centre of the world of banking and finance ? 
At any rate, entertaining Mr. Barnato does not seem 
to be a successful method of combining them. 





THE manifesto issued at Manchester by the 
General Council of the National Reform Union 
sounds a note of energetic defiance which, in these 
darker days, it is refreshing to hear. But Liberals 
generally will feel that there is more bravery than 
judgment in its tones. No one will differ from the 
National Reform Union when it insists on the 
necessity of political education. No one will 
question the general soundness of the Liberalism 
which it represents. But when the Union under- 
takes to pick out one item of the Liberal pro- 
gramme—important as that item, the attack upon 
the veto of the Lords, may be—and endeavours to 
pledge its members to an agitation for that par- 
ticular purpose alone, it is time to recall it to its 
bearings. In plain terms, this is not the moment 
for making a programme or a declaration of policy ; 
and, even if it were, the leaders of the National 
Reform Union are not the persons to make 
it. There can be no greater blunder in tactics 








than for the rank and file of a defeated army to 
set on foot, in the moment of defeat, isolated 
skirmishes and expeditions, without waiting for 
orders or taking time to recover itself. There can 
be no greater error than for an Opposition, whose 
function it is to lie in reserve and to choose its 
opportunity for attack, to excite the derision of its 
opponents by propounding programmes which there 
is no possibility of their carrying out for a long 
while to come. Excellent as is the spirit of the 
Union, we are confident that its tactics are mistaken. 
The present policy of the Liberal party is not to 
launch fresh propositions or to commit itself to 
fresh programmes, but to hold its hand till an 
opportunity for action arises, and then at the word 
of command to direct its energies to the point where 
they are most immediately required. 





THE municipal elections of last week have no 
very obvious lesson for the student of statistics. In 
many places, after the political turmoil of the last 
few months, contested elections were avoided, and 
happily it seems to be an increasing practice to give 
weight to personal and local considerations, rather 
than to political partisanship solely, in municipal 
affairs. In the ninety-seven boroughs where contests 
took place, there was little trace of the overwhelming 
reaction which marked the elections of July, and 
although on the balance the Conservatives claimed 
a gain of seventeen seats, still, in most places, the 
Liberals held their own. The Conservative gain 
was largely accounted for by the transference of 
votes at Liverpool, where the Liberals, in spite of 
their excellent municipal record, were swamped by 
the voters of the enlarged borough, and where a 
Liberal majority of six upon the Council was turned 
into a Conservative majority of twenty-three. On the 
other hand, Bradford, which was swept by the 
Tories in July, shows a gain of two seats for the 
Liberal party ; and Liberal successes at Bedford, at 
Lincoln, at Northampton, and elsewhere, may be set 
off against the Conservative victories in Southport, 
Manchester, Leeds, and other places. One feature 
of the elections is the failure of the Independent 
Labour Party and the Social Democratic Federation 
to make head in municipal any more than in Im- 
perial affairs, although many of the applications of 
Socialism are peculiarly suited for municipal experi- 
ments. The only gain of the Independent Labour 
Party was in Stalybridge, where the Carrbrook 
strike is raging. But, with that exception, the 
candidates of the party met with nothing but 
defeat, and the low polls which they registered 
would seem to give little encouragement to the 
policy which they have pursued. It would be 
dangerous, however, to draw any very decided 
conclusion from these figures. The only conclusion 
which seems at all justifiable—and that is the best 
that could be drawn—is that character and local 
service are beginning in some places to play a larger 
part than politics in determining municipal affairs. 





THE English agriculturist has to submit to having 
a good many hard things said of him, but some of his 
representatives on the Council of the Central Cham- 
ber of Agriculture seem determined that he shall 
deserve his fate. At the meeting on Tuesday, first 
Mr. James Lowther announced that as there are no 
Protectionists on the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, he does not care when it reports, and will attach 
no weight whatever to its recommendations; and 
then the Council went on to do its best to cut off the 
supply of store cattle from abroad by urging that, 
except under very special circumstances, all foreign 
beasts should be slaughtered at the port of arrival. 
One would have thought that it was an obvious 
principle of rural economy that cattle should be 
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raised where pasturage is rough and cheap, and then 
imported to complete the function of their lives in 
the richer pastures of the United Kingdom, and 
under the scientific treatment of the modern agri- 
culturist. But the English farmer is as afraid of 
disease for his cattle as the Italian is of cholera for 
himself. One remembers the words of a well-known 
physician: “ Wash and be clean, and then bacilli 
won't stick to you.” Will not cleanliness and disin- 
fection be better than Protection in disguise ? 





THE visit of the King of Portugal to England is 
not exactly an epoch-making event, but it is not 
impossible that it may have important consequences. 
Portugal and England are old friends, and Portugal 
owes us a considerable debt of gratitude for our 
indirect assistance in restoring her constitutional 
government more than half a century ago—though 
the friendship has been a little tarnished by the 
financial troubles of the kingdom and by the incidents 
of the scramble for Africa ; and for the quarrel which 
occurred at the beginning of 1890 Lord Salisbury 
cannot be held entirely irresponsible. His end was 
right ; his manner of attaining it was wrong. How- 
ever, that episode is forgotten, and King Carlos is 
sure of a cordial reception among us. It is ramoured 
that his visit may not be unconnected with an effort 
to sell some of the Portuguese possessions in Africa. 
If so, it is a new item in the functions of the modern 
monarch. Though restored to a more conspicuous 
place in political life than would have been expected 
twenty years ago, they have not yet appeared as the 
commercial travellers of their kingdoms. But we 
doubt still more if any of these possessions are really 
worth our while to purchase. 





THE new French Ministry has 
ABROAD. opened its career with a declara- 
tion of policy which is at once clear 
and comprehensive. We only hope it may last long 
enough to fulfil its good intentions, but the 
declaration reads like a series of counsels of per- 
fection, rather than a document belonging to 
practical politics. Deputies and Senators are not to 
hold directorships in companies having contracts 
with the State, or to form part of financial syndicates. 
The powers of juges d’instruction, and the procedure 
before them, are to be modified. The Budget is to 
be voted before the end of the year, and is to include 
@& progressive succession duty. The great question 
of the rearrangement of the liquor duties, which 
has been pending for years, is to be disposed of. 
There is to be a special Colonial army—so that 
if any French general ever again mismanages mili- 
tary hygiene as Generals Duchesne and Metzinger 
seem to have mismanaged it in Madagascar, he 
will at least have tougher material to work on. 
There is to be increased vigilance in military and 
naval expenditure— whence rumours of coming 
storms at the War Office and the Ministry of 
Marine. By-and-by there is to be a progressive 
income tax. Among minor items it is proposed 
to deal with the relations of Church and State, to 
stop speculations in grain “ options” and “ futures” 
—so at least we interpret the clause about in- 
ternational speculators—and to take further steps 
towards the institution of a system of old-age 
pensions. Such a programme ought at any rate 
to go far towards that division of the Chamber 
into two main parties, which is recognised as the 
chief condition of proper Parliamentary govern- 
ment. But the majority of the Chamber is assuredly 
not Radical, but Moderate. 





THE course of events at Carmaux, moreover, may 
probably produce a very serious strain on the co- 
hesion both of the Ministry and of the coalition 





which supports it in the Chamber. M. Rességuier 
has definitely refused to accept the arbitration pro- 
posed by the new Premier, and has thus dealt a 
rather awkward blow to the prestige of the Ministry. 
The result is a fresh outburst of fury on the part of 
its Socialist adherents, and of devotion to the “ prin- 
ciples of the Revolution” (as interpreted in favour 
of “free labour” against Trade Union dictation) 
among the Moderates, to whom, in the last resort, 
all Ministries not frankly anti-Parliamentary must 
look for support. Meanwhile, M. Rességuier con- 
tinues his work, and will soon be able to say, in a 
famous phrase, that “there is nothing to arbitra‘e 
about.” 


THE melodramatic murder trial of the Marquis 
de Nayve at Bourges terminated on Tuesday 
with the acquittal of the accused—a result not un- 
expected after the startling incidents which had 
marked the proceedings during the last few days. 
The story of the disappearance, or “removal,” of 
the unhappy child, born in sin to a life of wretched- 
ness, and destined to develop a vocation for the 
priesthood, as if to atone for the misdeeds of the 
household to which he belonged, must still remain 
an unsolved problem. But the trial has thrown a 
very unpleasant light both on high life in France in 
certain of its aspects, as well as again exhibiting 
the familiar abuses of criminal procedure in Franee. 
We need not recapitulate the sordid details of the 
trial, with its vicious husband and passionate wife 
and domestic priest, who domineered and intrigued 
as if he were the hero of an anti-clerical romance. 
In England, at any rate, the family would not have 
been too aristocratic for the children to have been 
sent off to the healthier atmosphere of a public 
school. 





As to the procedure, at the opening of one sitting 
the presiding judge read out a letter from a writer, 
of whom, apparently, nothing was known, affecting 
the character of a principal witness. Substantially 
it ran thus: “ There may be several Abbés Rousselot. 
But I once had a tutor of that name for my son. 
He was a Prussian, and was always abusing the 
French, besides using indecent language” (details 
followed). The writer was not called, and the jury 
were left to distrust the witness because he was or 
might be a German sympathiser—a fact of which 
other evidence was produced, and which probably 
influenced their decision, though it had no con- 
nection with the case. And, finally, the magistrates 
of Bourges are taking revenge on the prisoner for 
the collapse of the plausible case they had made out 
against him by detaining him for trial on a second 
charge which is supported by very slender evidence. 





THE Social Democratic party in the German 
Reichstag has received an increase of one in numbers 
—its forty-seventh member—and considerably more 
than one-forty-sixth in moral force. The bye- 
election at Dortmund, in Westphalia, has resulted 
on the second ballot in the return of a Socialist 
candidate against a National Liberal by a majority 
of over 3,000 votes on a poll of over 45,000. Yet 
the Social Democratic party is torn by serious 
internal dissensions, and its influence generally tends 
to decline. Under these circumstances, would it not 
be well for the Emperor to leave off irritating in- 
dependent voters into supporting it? 





THE result of the popular vote taken in Switzer- 
land last Sunday is a heavy blow to the advocates 
of centralisation in that country, and a fortunate 
deliverance of her people from the burden of that 
militarism which has overspread the rest of 
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Continental Farope. The scheme fer the compl 
transfer of the control and manuyeuwent of the 
army from the Cantonal Governments to the central 
authority at Berne—which, it must be remembered, 
had actually passed both Houses of the Legislature, 
but, as involving an amendment to the Constitution, 
was of necessity submitted to the vote of the people 
—was rejected on a poll of about 450,000 (roughly, 
two-thirds of the electorate) by a majority of about 
76,000, and by the votes of 17} cantons to 4}. In 
no canton did the majority in favour of the scheme 
reach the proportion of two to one, while some of 
the smaller cantons gave majorities against it of 
four, five, six, and in one case nearly eleven to one. 
It is true that this last was the half-canton of 
Appenzell-inner-Rhoden, which is not exactly, it 
must be confessed, a centre of light, while the large 
cantons of Ziirich and Berne voted in the affirmative, 
as well as Aargau, Thurgau, and the urban half of 
Bale. In some of these, however, as in Belgium, 
voting is compulsory, and it is thought that this 
fact helped to swell the number of Ayes. Thus, 
once more, the electorate rejects the decisions of 
its servants the members of the Legislature, and 
the Referendum again proves, in the words of 
ex-President Numa Droz, “a phylloxera of legis- 
lation.” But the threatened strain on the Con- 
stitution of a conflict between the voice of the 
uajority of voters and the majority of cantons 
(the assent of the latter being requisite for the 
passage of the scheme, as a safeguard of State 
Rights) is happily averted, and the Legislature is 
now sent back to do its best for the improvement of 


the army within the lines of the existing system. 
Win. Peinee Verdinand of Bulgaria follow in the 


steps of Henri LV. of France, deciare that “ Paris is 
worth mass,” and apostatise in the person of his 
infant son and heir, Prince Bovis, from the Church of 
tome to the Chureh of the East? Or is he bound 
by his marriage vows to bring up his children as 
Homan Catholics in conformity with the amendment 
of the Constitution which M. Stambuloff secured last 
year? It is said that he is most anxious to take 
he former course, which bas just been pressed upon 
sim by the Sobranjc¢ in its address, and has vainly 
endeavoured to obtain the sanction of the Pope. 
But it is suspected that his decision will be deferred 
till the birth of a second child, which may be ex- 
pected shortly. If it is a boy, Prince Boris will 
‘ave to change his creed—now, fortunately, in a 
rudimentary stage. 


Tue formal withdrawal from political life of the 
Old Czech party in Austria is a significant indication 
that the aspirations of Bohemia are not to be satisfied 
by the amnesty or the suspension of the minor state 
of siege in Prague which the new Ministry has just 
accorded. The party has long been impotent, but at 
one time it was supposed to serve as a drag upon 
Young Czech aspirations. It now withdraws from 
public life and commits the cause of Bohemia to its 
younger rivals. Here is a renewed possibility of 
disturbance in the Austrian situation—disturbances 
intensified by the refusal of the Government to con- 
firm Dr. Lueger’s election as Burgomaster of Vienna. 
That will stimulate Anti-Semitism and _ ultra- 
Clericalism, especially if, as is expected, the ultimate 
result is the suspension of Viennese municipal free- 
aon 


Miss Brappon’s lament for the 

LITERATURE three-volume novel, published in 
etc. Vednesday’s Westminster Gazette, 

does not altogether carry convic- 

tion, in spite of her authority as a novelist. It 
does not follow that there will be a general decrease, 
as she fears, in the size of type or the legibility of 


| 
‘e | 








Looks, or a general increase of “ mere silhouettes of 
stories’ as against stories with a good solid plot— 
like hers, for iastance. On the contrary, people who 
buy books obviously want something that will, so to 
speak, stand intellectual wear, and the reform makes 
in favour of buying. Besides, in these days of rapid 
reading the average three-volume novel had become 
too thin to read piecemeal. As for books of the 
higher culture, those imply library editions, and 
depend for their circulation not on the circulating 
library, but on the purchaser. 


Or the weekly increase of literature not much 
need now be said until the advent of the Christ- 
mas flood. But Mr. Kikin Mathews announces that 
the appearance of the new tragedy, “ Attila, my 
Attila!” to which, by the way, rumour ascribes a 
feminine and dual authorship, and which was 
announced fcr November 4, is postponed until 
November 11, when he will also issue two other 
works, “The C Major of Life” and “An Evil 
Motherhood.” Messrs. Methuen announce this week 
a new book by Mr. H. G. Wells, “ The Stolen 
Bacillus,” presumably a new contribution to fan- 
tastic fiction of the same sort as the same author's 
“ Wonderful Visit”; and a“ story of pugilism and 
adventure” by Mr. Clive Phillips Woliey (whose name 
we seem to remember as that of a mighty hunter), 
called “The Queensberry Cup.” Finally, to antici- 
pate Christmastide, we note among Messrs. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons’ new books a story of adventure by 
Herbert Hayens about filibustering in Nicaragua, 
“Under the Lone Star "—we thought the Lone Star 
was the exclusive property of Texas, but that by the 
way—which looks as if it might be exciting; and 
among those of Messrs. W. and R. Chambers two 
other books of adventure, “ Boy Royland,” by G. 
Manville Fenn, and “ The Brotherhood of the Coast,” 
by D. Lawson Johnstone; as well as two new books 
from the less exciting, but not less able, pen of Mrs. 
L. T. Mende—“ Betty” and “Girls New and Old.” 
Of new editions, we may note that Messrs. Macmillan 
have issued the Life of Dean Church in a cheaper, 
but hardly less, attractive form. 


“OPERA in English "—which in this particular 
case has meant four of Wagner's works, varied by 
occasional representations of faust, Carmen, La 
Cavalleria Rusticana, and the Bohemian Girl—has 
not met, at Covent Garden, with anything like 
adequate support. The performances are good— 
in many respects excellent; and the cheap seats 
were well filled. But for the boxes and stalls 
there was very little demand; and the reason of 
this is not difficult to find. To all but the 
rich the prices at Covent Garden during the 
grand sé@ason are prohibitive; and numbers of 
music lovers, unable to afford the luxury of hearing 
Tannhiiuser and Lohengrin as sung by the great 
Italian vocalists, are glad to have the opportunity 
of listening to them in English with such singers 
as Miss Macintyre, Miss Esty, and Miss Olitzka, Mr. 
Hedmondt and Mr. Bispham in the principal parts. 
Those, on the other hand, who have attended the 
Italian representations of Wagner’s works to hear 
together in the same caste Melba and Jean de Reszké, 
Giulia Ravogli and Maurel, did not care to take 
boxes and stalls, even at half the prices they were 
accustomed to pay, in order to witness what could 
only be regarded as inferior performances. Only 
two artistes, indeed, of the company whose “ season” 
terminates this evening can be accepted as abso- 
Intely of the first rank: Miss Susan Strong, the 
admirable representative of Siegelinde in the Val- 
kyrie, and Miss Macintyre, who has distinguished 
herself in so many leading parts. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed tn East 
London, they should buy Bayant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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IF one operatic enterprise does not succeed in 
England the rule is to start another; and, after 
many false announcements on the subject, it now 
seems absolutely true that a new opera-house is to 
be built on the site of what was once known as 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. No finer position in London 
for such an establishment—no position, indeed, so 
fine—exists as the one on which stood the King’s 
Theatre and Her Majesty’s Theatre in their different 
forms, until, in 1867, the building was once more 
burned down, to be re-erected and afterwards 
simply pulled down only some two or three years 
ago. It cannot be said that a new operatic theatre 
was urgently required in London. But the space 
at the corner of the Haymarket and Pali Mall cer- 
tainly wanted filling up. 


Mrs. A. W. May, known to the 
world by her maiden name as 
Georgiana M. Craik, and sometimes 
confused with the Mrs. Craik who wrote “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” before attaining that designa- 
tion, and much else afterwards, was a well-known 
writer of novels of the domestic type.—The Rev. J. 
W. Caldicott, D.D., had formerly been Headmaster 
of the Bristol Grammar School, and was for many 
years a pillar of Liberalism in the Midlands.—Mr. 
i. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., was a well-known and 
active arch:eologist.—Mr. Eugene Field had achieved 
some distinction among American poets. 


OBITUARY. 











THE MEETING OF THE CABINET. 





T is not very easy to understand why Lord Salis- 
bury chose to have so large a Cabinet. We 
must take it to be one of the incidental results of 
the cordite vote and the hurried assumption of 
office. Lord Salisbury, before he knew how big his 
majority was to be, was scarcely so independent as 
he now is of the Liberal Unionists and other cliques 
among his followers. Hence it comes that men like 
Lord James, and Lord Ashbourne, and Lord Cadogan 
are among the rulers of the nation. One can well 
believe that the assembling of this little mob in 
Downing Street is not likely to remove the Prime 
Minister’s distrust of Cabinet Government. Any 
Cabinet which much exceeds a dozen must neces- 
sarily be too large to combine full discussion with 
prompt decision. Some of the more ornamental 
members might indeed so accurately recognise their 
position as to impede but little the efficiency of their 
colleagues. But a true dummy, in the etymological 
sense, is nowadays, unfortunately, rare. Lord 
Palmerston lived to regret the Goulburns and 
other placid nonentities of his earlier official life, 
and Lord Salisbury will probably find it necessary 
to establish inner circles and committees of the 
Cabinet, until the Cabinet itself will become almost 
as intangible and irresponsible as the Privy Council, 
of which it is a part. Those constitutional purists 
who still believe in the system of executive govern- 
ment which has prevailed in England for two 
hundred years will feel a certain antiquarian solace 
when they read at rare intervals that the Cabinet 
assembled in Downing Street, and that the meeting 
was considered of such importance that Lord Cadogan 
and Lord Ashbourne travelled from Dublin specially 
in order to be present, and that Mr. Chaplin came 
from Brighton “enveloped in wraps.’ It may not 
mean much, but there is a pleasant old-world flavour 
about the whole performance. It will give Bagehot’s 
cabman less excuse for not knowing the way to 
Downing Street. 
There are certainly many things which at the 
present moment require consideration by the Cabinet, 


or by some other responsible body. An Under- 
Secretary told a public meeting the other day that 
it was quite wonderful how difficult questions of 
foreign policy had been quietly solved since the 
Government of Lord Salisbury came into office. 
The Under-Secretary was not a very important 
person—he was only Mr, Curzon—but he has pre- 
sumably the run of the Foreign Ojflice, and ought, 
therefore, to know something of what is passing 
abroad. The utterance must therefore be regarded 
as a singularly fatuous one, even for Mr. Curzon. 
The fact is, unfortunately, that difficulties have been 
thickening in every quarter of the globe, and the 
Duke of Devonshire, instead of trying to score off 
his opponents by unfounded beasts, has thought it 
necessary to appeal to them for their patriotic 
support in a dangerous crisis. If the policy of the 
Ministry is wise and well-considered, that support 
will certainly be forthcoming. But we confess that 
our confidence in Lord Salisbury is not great enough 
to warrant a promise of support before we know 
what the policy is, or whether he has any policy at 
ali. In Turkey he has, so far, apparently allowed 
Sir Philip Currie to pursue, in concert with the other 
ambassadors, the same policy of co-operation 
with Franee and Russia which was inaugurated 
by Lord Rosebery. But the state of Asiatic 
Turkey is now almost past protest. For the two 
decades of Abdul Hamid’s reign it has been steadily 
impoverished and disorganised. The massacre at 
Sassoun was merely a symptom. Unless a new 
beginning is made by the Turk, the international 
policemen may have to use their batons. This, then, 
is a situation which needs the utmost vigilance, and 
some policy not directed merely to the troubles of 
the moment. In the further East the disorganisa- 
tion of China, and especially the Mohammedan 
rebellion in the North-West Provinces, must also tax 
the energies of the Foreign Office. Though we have 
obtained satisfaction for occasional outrages, we have 
made littlediplomaticheadway in Chinasince the time 
of Lord Elgin, and it will be surprising if the war and 
the Russian loan improve our position. In Siam, 
again, the spread of anarchy and the absence of 
intelligent initiative among the native rulers make 
the settlement of outstanding difficulties with 
France increasingly troublesome. Nor have we 
heard that any one of the many questions at issue 
between French and English on the African con- 
tinent has yet been adjusted, while the French 
occupation of Madagascar is not likely to de- 
crease the opportunities for friction. In America 
the new development of the Monroe doctrine and 
the imminence of a Presidential election in the 
United States make Venezuela a troublesome neigh- 
bour. Besides questions of foreign policy there are 
Colonial problems to face, of which the coming 
Ashanti war is not the most serious. The Cabinet, 
therefore, can have had no lack of purely executive 
topics for discussion. 

But, after all, with Lord Salisbury at the Foreign 
Office and Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial Office, it 
is scarcely likely that the lesser Cabinet Ministers 
will be allowed to seriously affect our policy beyond the 
seas. The reorganisation of the War Office is, how- 
ever, in its broad outline sufficiently simple to be put 
before the Cabinet as a whole. The terms of the 
coming Order-in-Council are a matter of the 
first national importance, and we trust and be- 
lieve that Lord Lansdowne may be induced to 
abandon the changes which he introduced into Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s project. It was not 
unnatural that a new War Minister should, in the 
first flash of office, attempt to re-model the carefully- 
considered plan of his predecessor; but now that 
almost every modification has been condemned by 
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almost every newspaper and almost every military 
critic, it is not too much to expect that Lord 
Lansdowne’s colleagues may be able to induce him, 
at whatever sacrifice of pride, to abandon the curious 
medley of irresponsiblecommittees which he described 
to the House of Lords in August. Lord Wolseley 
must be given a fair chance. 

Only a very morbid curiosity could make anybody 
desire to hear the conferences of the Cabinet on the 
subjects we have mentioned. But we confess that 
we should like to be hidden in the clock when they 
begin to discuss their legislative programme. When 
Lord Cadogan attempts to explain the Irish Land 
Bill to Mr. Chaplin—and, indeed, to Lord Salisbury 
—there will be searchings of heart; but perhaps 
there is no Minister who will fight very strenuously 
for mere Irish tenants. Ireland is the one domestic 
matter on which Ministers may be expected to 
agree. But what of English education and 
English land? Sir John Gorst is not in the 
Cabinet, and probably regrets as much as we 
do that he may not listen to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views about voluntary schools. For himself, the 
Colonial Secretary would perhaps be content to 
sacrifice without a murmur the prejudices of his 
earlier days, and the man who stumped the country 
against the Bill of Mr. Forster might be able to 
support the proposals of the Archbishops. “I 
was anxious,” he might argue, “to see a general 
system of purely secular education; we have it in 
Birmingham, but it has scarcely been attempted 
elsewhere. In other places you have established 
Board schools in which religious teaching is given 
at the expense of the ratepayers. I do not like 
it, but the people evidently wish it to be so. 
The parents of some pupils are not content 
with that teaching; they want religious teaching 
of another kind. Why should they not have it? 
[ am against any payment for religion out of the 
rates or taxes, but I prefer to see all forms of religion 
paid for rather than to see only one paid for.”’ It 
would be a specious argument enough. But Mr. 
Chamberlain has to consider Birmingham as well as 
his conscience, and the indications are that Birming- 
ham is less ready to drop its educational opinions 
than it has been to forget the rest of the Liberal 
creed. What, then, will Mr. Chamberlain say? We 
really do not know; we can only feel sure he will receive 
from his colleagues the most sympathetic consider- 
ation. But when they find that Birmingham has also 
views of its own on the land question, their high- 
bred courtesy may be a trifle strained. It is scarcely 
likely that Lord Salisbury’s speech at Watford can 
have been read in Birmingham without a pang. The 
notion that the towns should pay the English 
farmers and landlords for allowing them to get cheap 
flour from America, that the townspeople should pay 
for the roads and the paupers of the country in order 
that rents may be kept up in an era of low prices, 
may be rather too much for a good many Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists who sit for urban constituen- 
cies. The discussion between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Chaplin on such a question would surely be worth 
hearing. It might wander away to Bimetallism 
without producing complete agreement. Indeed, we 
hardly know how Ministers are to get over the 
difficulty, unless, so soon as they have fully discussed 
the Indian Cotton duties, Mr. Chamberlain be asked 
to relieve Lord George Hamilton as Minister in at- 
tendance on the Queen. All but Lord James and 
Mr. Ritchie would be landlords then, and Mr. Ritchie 
is looking at light railways in Belgium. The Cabinet 
ought to be completely harmonious, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain might acquiesce from Balmoral in the con- 
clusion arrived at in his absence by the [landed] 
gentlemen of England. 














DISRAELI, OR CANNING? 





HE Cabinet Council held on Tuesday and Wed- 

nesday of this week seems, if we may trust the 
Times, to have arrived at no very definite decision 
on the immediate course of English policy in the 
Eastern question. That we must attempt to do 
something for that protection of the Christian 
subjects of the Turk to which we are bound by 
treaty guarantees is clear enough. But whether we 
continue our co-operation with the other Powers, or 
once more, as in the case of the Berlin Memorandum 
of 1876, defend her against their joint pressure in the 
hope of finding a better means of settlement our- 
selves, is, to use the Homeric phrase, “still on the 
razor’s edge”’—at least to all appearance. Mean- 
time, however, the development of events in Asiatic 
Turkey has forced the Powers, including ourselves, 
into a new, and perhaps only temporary, concert of 
Europe. The massacres in Anatolia, with their 
victims numbering tens of thousands, have far sur- 
passed even the horrors of Sassoun. The demands 
of the ambassadors, that steps may at once be taken 
to protect the lives and property of the remaining 
Christians, have been answered by the Porte in 
characteristic fashion. A new Ministry has been 
appointed, and a specious and wholly futile satis- 
faction is offered to the representatives of Europe. 
But the new Ministry consists, so far as can be 
made out, of mere dummies. The real masters are 
still the Palace gang of valets and eunuchs, by 
which the Porte maintains the traditions of the 
worst days of Imperial Rome. And, meanwhile, 
the work of massacre is hardly likely to be stayed 
except by European coercion, if not by foreign 
occupation. 

Our Constantinople correspondent in the two 
letters we print to-day does justice to that course 
of action which was initiated by the late Liberal 
Government. He shows how the unfortunate defeat 
of that Government at a critical moment checked 
the only effectual step that could have been taken, 
and so let matters drift on towards the present chaos. 
He does justice to the efforts of Sir Philip Currie, 
and points out that the withdrawal of our colleagues 
left us free to act alone. Since his letter was des- 
patched, however, the new concert of Europe has 
somewhat altered matters, and the situation has 
become even more desperate. The massacres have 
multiplied, and are likely to multiply, and to be 
supplemented by slow starvation ; and the share of the 
Porte in the responsibility for them is emphasised by 
its mendacious statements in the case of Diarbekir 
that the Armenians were the aggressors. The 
financial crisis, which has found expression since his 
last letter was despatched in the introduction of the 
moratorium, is due, as he indicates, not to any 
machinations of the Armenians, but simply to the 
fact that the action of the Government and its agents 
has destroyed the confidence of the Armenian 
merchants who control the bulk of the export trade. 
The Turkish reform party is exhibiting fresh activity. 
It is indeed possible that any day, almost any 
moment, may bring the news that Abdul Hamid has 
been “ removed.”’ 

Should this event happen, our Government will 
obviously not be free to act alone. The fabric of 
government in Turkey may collapse; in that case 
the Sick Man will be dead at last, and the adminis- 
tration of his heritage will be a matter for the 
Great Powers collectively. That, according to the 
official version lately put forward by the Duke of 
Argyll, was the true end of the Crimean War; and 
we must obviously be content to co-operate with the 
rest. But even if this solution is not reached, inter- 
ference with the Porte has again been formally 
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recognised as their duty by the Powers which have 
hitherto held aloof. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
have determined on an active policy; Italy has long 
been burning to show that she still has a voice 
in European questions; and the events of the last 
ten days have only precipitated a repetition of 
that joint intervention which was attempted in 
1876—which found its expression in the Berlin 
Memorandum, and was then nullified by the re- 


jection of that Memorandum by Mr. Disraeli’s 


Government. It is possible, of course, that the 
mutual jealousies of the Powers may break out 
again, or that they may severally hesitate to move; 
and then that England may regain her freedom of 
action, limited only by the ridiculous French sus- 
picions that she aspires to convert Turkey into 
another Egypt. But it is also possible, and we 
are afraid it is more probable, that we may have 
a repetition of what took place in 1876. The 
Powers will agree on a scheme and England 
will object, and the scheme will come _ to 
naught. Whatever we do, it is time to break 
with the tradition—which is now far less powerful 
than it was in 1876-78, but still retains a regrettable 
amount of vitality —that anything is to be gained 
by bolstering up the Turkish Empire and perpet- 
uating for our children the great danger of Europe. 
In short, the alternatives are these. We may pursue 
our old policy of shoring up the rule of the Turk in 
deference to well-nigh exploded traditions about the 
command of the Mediterranean, and to the supposed 
feelings of our Mussulman fellow-subjects in India. 
Or we may frankly join in the concert of Europe, 
leaving others, it they please, to break it up; 
and we may make it our first object to secure 
the welfare of those suffering populations whose 
interest we are pledged to see after in a special 
manner by that illusory document, the Cyprus 
Convention. It would be an impressive beginning, 
as our Constantinople correspondent suggests, to 
open the Dardanelles to warships of all nations, and 
show the Turk that Europe means what she says. 
And first of all we have to clear ourselves of that load 
of suspicion for which our policy in 1878 is chiefly 
responsible. Which will Lord Salisbury do? Will 
he support “ British interests’? and the Palace, or 
will he frankly join with some or all of the European 
Powers, cr even with Russia, in making a first 
attempt to deliver the struggling peoples for whose 
past sufferings we are so largely responsible? Will 
he pursue the policy of Disraeli or of Canning ? 








THE LOCK-OUT IN THE SHIPBUILDING 
TRADE. 





HERE are two distinct points which need to be 
disentangled for the purpose of forming any 
kind of rational judgment upon the great dispute i in 
the shipbuilding trade. One relates to the merits of 
the quarrel at Belfast; the other to the extension of 
the Belfast quarrel by the action of the employers 
on the Clyde. The Clyde men have, it is true, had 
certain points of their own to settle with their local 
employers, and if the engagement is to be general 
and prolonged it may probably enough extend to 
these also. But it is admitted on both sides that 
these could be settled without difficulty if the Glas- 
gow case stood by itself; and since they are small 
and intricate, it will tend to simplify matters if for 
the moment we put them aside and confine ourselves 
to the strike at Belfast and its results in the yards 
on the Clyde. 
In November, 1892, the Belfast engineers sub- 
mitted to a reduction of 1s. a week in wages ona the 





ground of depressed trade. A year later, they 
accepted another reduction of the same amount, 
making 2s. in all, obtaining at the same time an 
assurance from the employers that this amount 
should be restored so soon as trade revived. That 
condition, the men decided a few weeks ago, was 
more than fulfilled in the circumstances of the 
moment, and accordingly they demanded their two 
shillings. There was no question that the yards were 
full of work, or that all the outward marks of pros- 
perity were visible. The employers, however, while ad- 
mitting so much, declared that the present work de- 
pended on contracts which were arranged on the basis 
of the lower rate of wages, and even so allowed only 
the narrowest margin of profit. To restore the 2s. at 
this moment would, they asserted, be to convert this 
small profit into a considerable loss. To the im- 
mediate demand of the men they replied accordingly 
with a direct negative; but at the subsequent con- 
ference of masters and men held at Carlisle they 
made 2 counter proposal, the gist of which was that 
the men should return to work at once, while the 
masters undertook on their part to raise wages by }d. 
an hour oa March 2nd next year, if “trade war- 
ranted.”” The men retorted at once that a proposal 
so conditioned was at once vague and unbusiness- 
like. It threw the whole matter over into a dim 
future, and, when that future arrived, who was to 
decide whether “ trade warranted”? Various further 
proposals have since been made through well-mean- 
ing mediators, such as the Lord Mayor of Balfast; 
but all of them, so far, have been rejected by one 
party or the other. 

The reader, we think, can hardly fail to be 
struck by the analogy between this dispute and the 
great coal-war in England last year. The root fact 
upon which in both cases the masters relied is the 
same—viz. that they have concluded contracts on 
such terms as prevent any advance in the wages of 
labour until they are completed. On the other side, 
the engineers reply, precisely as the miners, that this 
is no business of theirs, and that the only way to 
prevent themselves from being the victims of a 
cut-throat competition among masters is to insist 
that it shall not be at their expense. As a general 
lesson to the employing class, we cannot doubt the 
force of these demonstrations. It is undoubtedly de- 
sirable that a breathless cutting of rates between rival 
employers should be held in check by the thought 
that it is a risky business to “ take it out of labour.” 
But it is much more difficult to decide whether the 
men are justified in pressing the principle in any 
particular case, and more especially in such an 
industry as shipbuilding, where contracts are 
entered into which necessarily extend over a period 
of years. It is intelligible that in a time of scarcity 
builders should be ready to take contracts at com- 
paratively low prices rather than throw their yards 
out of gear and leave their capital unremunerative. 
In so doing they may fairly look for some for- 
bearance on the part of their men, who would other- 
wise be thrown out of work. So long, then, as this 
work is stillon the stocks, employers may reasonably 
expect that they should not be pressed too hard by men 
who have enjoyed continuous employment in a slack 
season. low far this consideration applies to the 
dispute in Belfast we could only determine by a 
minute examination into the state and date of the 
various contracts still to be completed, and in the 
absence of that we are not inclined to make any 
rash as sertion. Buta case depending on details of 
that kind is obviously one for arbitration of a much 
more exhaustive character than was possible at the 
Carlisle Conference so-called. A vague and con- 
ditional conclusion sach as was there arrived at is 
of very little service to anybody; but an arbitration 
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on the spot, applied and coulined to the particular 
points in dispute, might very well fead te a com- 
promise, and we can see no obstacle to it, if the 
employers will only let it be known that the Cartisle 
Conference is not their last word. It is stated (we 
know not with what authority) that the men would 
compound for an advance of a shilling from the 1st 
of January. If that is so, the materials for bar- 
gaining would not seem to be unpromising, unless 
indéed, the tempers of both parties are sor oused th ut 
they are bent at all hazards on a pitched battle. 

When we puss from Belfast to the Clyde there is 
much less diificulty in forming a judgment. The 
employers of the Clyde are under a bond, it seems, 
to support the employers at Belfast by locking out 
the whole of the C lyde men if the strike rs in Ireland 
will not submit. In pursuance of this they paid 
off 25 per cent. of their men on Tuesday night, 
intending to repeat the process each week until all 
were discharged. ‘The men not unnaturally antici 
pated this slow exhaustion by leaving work in a body 
on Wednesday morning. We could hardly regret 
this action if it served to bring the dispute more 
quickly to a crisis, for the sooner it reaches a head 
the sooner it is likely to be settled. But, mxiatis 
mutandis, the action of the Glasgow employers seems 
to us merely a borrowing of the least desirable 
of the tactics invented by the “New Unionism.” 
The “New Unionists’ tried the “strike in 
sympathy ”’; the employ yers now try “ the lock-out in 
sympathy.” Just as the first endeavoured to bring 
the masters into submission by threatenio 
throughout a whole trade and its allied trades il a 
particular dispute were not settled as the y desired, 
so do the second endeavour to forcea particular issue 
in a dispute at Belfast by dislocating the entire 
industry in Scotland. In either case it is using a 
steam-hammer to crack a nut, and, except on the 
assumption that the organisations of masters and 
men exist for the purpose of crushing each other, it 
is a most costly and senseless method of dealing with 
disputes. W hen trade-unions have practised or 
threatened it, employers have been the first to de- 
nounce the intolerable tyrauny and inconvenience of 
involving innocent parties in a dispute with which 
they had no concern. We do not think the Clyde 
employers can expect to be more leniently { 
when they employ the same methods on their 
side. If the principle is admitted, there is no 
reason why all the yards in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales should not be st pped at a 
moment’s notice on account of some petty dispute 
affecting a few score men. It seems to us that the 
Admiralty, which has strained every nerve of recent 
years in order to expedite the building of battles lips 
might reasonably put in a word about the public 
interests which are involved in these methods of 
industrial warfare. On all grounds, public and 
private, the right aim is as faras possible to rail off a 
particular dispute, to prevent it from spreading, and 
whenever practicable to submit it to arbitration. 
We sincerely hope that before many days Mr, 
Gerald Balfour will have got into communication 
with the Labour Department and devised some 
means of applying their joint wisdom to the dispute 
at Belfast. 
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THE REFORM OF THE WAR OFFICE. 
Ro-war ¢ discussion of the administration of the 
War Office, although incomplete and unsatis- 
factory for several reasons, has nevertheless thrown 
a glimmer of light upon an obscure subject. Those 
who have cared to study the report of the Hartington 
Commission are in possession of the deliberate 














condemnation arrived at by a peculiarly staid body, 
which had taken the evidence er everyone assumed 
to possess any special knowledge of the subject. 
Those who have read the letters of “ Vetus” and 
the comments which they have drawn will be enabled 
to form an opinion of the methods by which it 
has been latterly sought to rule the British Army. 
The results of many other inquiries lie buried in 
blue covers. All, without exception, are damnatory, 
and the whitewashing of the War Office, wherever 
attempted, has been the work of private individuals. 
So far as can be judged, however, there seems to 
be a fairly general agreement that reforms of some 
kind are required, although it is held in some 
quarters that the outside public ought not to 
concern itself in such matters, and that an energetic 
Commander-in-Chief with a genius for change can 
safely be trusted to do everything needful. This view 
has evidently not commended itself to the Govern- 
ment which prematurely committed itself to radical 
measures, ill-considered and condemned by all the 
disputants alike. The War Office, we are told, i 
to be reformed for the hundredth time by Order-in- 
Council, and the House of Com mons and the public 
will shortly awake to a fait accomp! i. Whether the pre- 
posals announced in much detail by Lord Lansdowne 
and Mr. Bredrick will be carried out in their entirety 
is, perhaps, doubtful. The office of Commander-in- 
Chief, to which strong objections were raised by the 
Hartington Commission, is continued ; but, according 
to Mr. Balfour, it is to be shorn of one of its mono- 
that of advising the Secretary of State over 
the whole range of military policy. On the other 
hand, the extraerdinary idea of entrusting the 
executive command of the Army to one official, and 
the discipline and training to another, may possibly 
be relegated to well-merited oblivion. As to the 
scope of the intended reforms and the manner of 
their reality, we are, therefore, at present in the dark. 
Public discussion, in such a case, must obviously 
be carried on under great disadvantages. There ure 
many men with aw ide experience of administration 
who eculd devise an effective aud economical machine 
for transacting the business of the Army. But such 
men have small opportunities of ascertaining the 
defects of the existing apparatus, and, being usually 
preoct upied v with affairs, have not time to peruse the 
numerous and voluminous official documents in which 
those defects have been mercilessly exposed. There 
is also a prevailing belief, se dulously encouraged, 
that the business of an army is a thing above ‘aod 
apart from al! other experience. Military offic-rs 
who have not held high positions at the War Office 
have, as a rule, little or no experience in administra- 
tion, and, as it often happens that the incumbents of 
these high Pp sitions . ten or fifteen years in 
Pall Mall, the number of such experts is not large. 
Moreover, prolonged intimacy with any given system 
is apt to blind the judgment to its most obvious vices 
The purely politic val office Lolders who come and yu 
rarely succeed in attaining any real understanding 
of the immensely complicated machinery which they 
are supposed to contrel. The death of Sir George 
Chesney has deprived the House of Commons of the 
one member who had sought to master the intricacies 
of the War Office, and who brought a trained mind 
to bear upon questions of military administration. 
Out of the desultory controversy which has bored 
some onlookers, and perplexed Others, some few 
points stand out in comparative clearness. It seems 
t» be admitted that the entire system by which the 
Navy is governed differs absolutely from that into 
which the War Office has drifted, the difference 
being not one of detail but of principle. The Navy, in 
fact, like most other great businesses, is ruled by « 
Board the members of which are responsible fur 
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particular duties and also for individual or collective 
advice to the civil Minister. It does not appear 
to be denied that the Admiralty has main- 
tained its charge fully abreast of the times, or 
that the recent achievements of the dockyards are 
unprecedentel. It is certain that the Admiralty 
machine has undergone no material change for a 
hundred years. The ordinary mind will probably 
come to the conclusion that the priaciples which 
have proved to be sound at the Admiralty would be 
applicable to the War Office. Judging, however, 
from the tone of the discussion, we ought to believe 
that there is no real analogy between the conditions 
of the two fighting services; that the wants of three 
thousand men embarked on board a fleet have 
nothing in common with those of the same number 
of men shut up in a Colonial garrison; and that 
the construction of an armourclad requires a totally 
different organisation from the manufacture of a 
gun. This proposition may not have been thus 
boldly stated, but it has certainly been implied. 
No one seems to have attempted to show how the 
essential difference arises, unless a psychological 
analysis of the hypothetical sufferings of a General 
who finds a co-equal personage under the same 
100f is regarded as a sufficient explanation. From 
some of the contributions to these vexed questions 
it might almost be inferred that every requirement 
of administration would be fulfilled, provided only 
that the predilections of a few individuals were 
satisfied, and that the government of an army 
involved nothing more than the personal comfort 
of one or two officials. 

The subject of War Office reform appears to us 
to be falling into a hopeless tangle. The conflict 
of opinion and the nature of the arguments employed 
are calculated to distract the intelligence of the 
uninitiated. Whether the expected Order-in-Council 
will please any of the disputants is doubtful. But, 
after all, the forces which uphold the status quo are 
exceedingly strong, and no great organic change is 
likely to be enforced. Titles may be altered; some 
new figures may appear upon the stage; but the 
most costly and cumbrous administration ever arrived 
wt outside of Turkey and China will, we fear, continue 
to preside over the destinies of the British Army. 








THE VICTORY OF THE MACHINE. 


—eoo—— 


AST year the Democratic party in the United 
States was defeated all along the line. The 
elections of last Tuesday, though to some extent a 
eurprise, are an appropriate sequel to that defeat 
The only important success that the party has gained 
unywhere is the triumph of Tammany Hall, in the 
city of New York, by a majority of twenty thousand ; 
and that is the kind of victory that is more dis- 
astrous than most disasters, inasmuch as it thrusts 
a section of the party back into discreditable alliance 
with the worst forces in American politics. In the 
doubtful States of New Jersey, Kentucky, and Mary- 
Jand,once Democratic to the very core, the Republican 
party has now carried the day. In the last-named, 
Senator Gorman’s dominion is overthrown, and thus 
one of the most prominent, but also most damagingly 
independent, personalities of the Democratic party 
is within measurable distance of disappearing from 
the political seene—for retired Senators, we believe, 
never come back, any more than retired Field- 
Marshals. In Ohio, in spite of a split between the 
McKinleyites and a rival faction of Republicans, the 
Legislature seems to be overwhelmingly Republican. 
The Republicans maintain their hold on Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania, 2s well as on the State of 





New York, with its heavy Presidential vote. Finally, 
it seems clear that their strength at the Presidential 
election next year will be swollen by the adhesion of 
the State of Utah, now in embryo. This only means 
four or five electoral votes; but still it is an item. 
Bat it is impossible to suppose that, unless some- 
thing entirely unexpected happens between now and 
the Presidential election next year, the Democrats 
can then escape defeat. The Republicans, thanks 
to the Presidential veto, are not in a position to 
legislate effectively, nor do they yet quite control the 
Senate, though these elections make it clear that 
they will do so at no distant date. 

We in England naturally sympathise with the 
Democratic party as a whole; chiefly because it is 
the least Protectionist of the two parties—we 
cannot describe any large part of it as really in 
favour of Free Trade — and partly because it 
seems, in spite of the silver men, least tainted 
on the whole with unsound finance. Besides, 
the Jingoism now predominant in America — 
which is not new-born, bat derives a new 
significance from the fact that America has now 
a real Navy—is, in the main, Republican in its as- 
sociations. But we are not sure that it will not 
clear up political issues if the Republicans have their 
turn. They cannot do much harm by legislation for 
nearly two years; and by that time, perhaps, re- 
vived prosperity will have helped to quiet the financial 
cranks. We hardly think that, after last year’s ex- 
periences, they will care to tinker the tariff afresh. 
Adversity may help the Democratic party to purge 
itself of its baser elements and clear up its pro- 
gramme. And if the Republicans try a new tariff 
programme, and fail, that may be a fresh step 
towards freer trade. 

But for most English readers the salient feature 
of the elections is the return to power of Tammany 
Hall. That return, which fortunately does not take 
practical effect at once, has been facilitated by an 
unfortunate combination of circumstances, with which 
the public are already familiar. In the first place 
the Republicans, whose aid was of primary import- 
ance, were pledged by their rural supporters to the 
most stringent Sabbatarianism in the matter of the 
liquor traffic. Rural New York used to be treated by 
American humorists as a modern Beotia, and the 
tendency just exhibited shows density of under- 
standing even more than stringency of principle. 
he German Sunday is not a desirable institution ; 
but to suppose that the German voter will not take his 
revenge if he is to be deprived of social intercourse in 
a%beer-garden on his only day of rest is a piece of 
fatuity unworthy of practical politicians. Then 
the reformers—unmindtul of the adage that whereas 
voting with your party is like travelling by railroad, 
running independent candidates is likemaking therail- 
road yourself—started independent candidates in a fit 
of misplaced civic virtue aud for a time held aloof from 
the other forces working against Tammany. Finally, 
the Episcopal Bishop Potter—who has great in- 
fluence, if only from the fact that the See of New 
York has been in the Potter family for about half a 
century—issued a manifesto taking the same line, 
which was promptly used as a campaign document 
by Tammany itself. And so, in spite of all signs to 
the contrary, Tammany Hall routed the reformers. 
The result is regrettable, but it has given them 
a lesson in fighting. The machine is come into 
American politics to stay ; and, instead of abolishing 
the machine, they must try to control it themselves 
—either by capturing the “ primaries,” or converting 
the rank and file. This latter end will be consider- 
ably promoted by the fact that, owing to last year’s 
elections, New York just now is being tolerably 
well governed for once. 
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FiNANCE. 

PENILE Settlement on the Paris Bourse has passed 
off fairly smoothly. Five firms in the outside 
market were found to be in difficulties. Three of 
them were small, and have been declared defaulters ; 
two others have received a prolongation of time of 
twenty-four hours. Upon the whole, the feeling in 
Paris as well as in London is that the difficulties are 
less than was expected, and the position, therefore, 
is decidedly better. There is no question at all 
that the smaller speculators have in many cases 
been unable to pay their differences. It is to be 
recollected that the main Settlement upon the Paris 
Bourse occurs only once a month; consequently the 
Settlement this week was of transactions that ex- 
tended over four whole weeks, and during that period 
prices had been falling day by day. The differences, 
therefore, have been immense, and it is not in the 
least surprising that many operators should be 
unable to pay up. Upon the whole, however, the 
members of the Bourse are wealthy, and bankers 
have readily come to their assistance to prevent 
a more serious collapse. The condition of things 
in Paris has been aggravated by the financial 
crisis in Constantinople. That is due mainly, 
we believe, to the massacres of the Armenians and 
the anarchy all over the Empire. The anarchy 
in the provinces has prevented debtors scattered 
over the Empire from remitting money regularly, 
and thus large numbers of people found themselves 
unable to meet their obligations. One consequence 
was a run upon the Imperial Ottoman Bank. This 
bank is well managed and exceedingly strong, 
and nobod} doubts that it will come out of 
the crisis with greater credit than before. But 
the panic and the run upon the banks have 
induced the Government to grant a moratorium 
of four months. The Imperial Ottoman Bank and 
the other great banks are not availing themselves 
of the moratorium, but the majority of other 
concerns are doing so. The run upon the Otto- 
man Bank is growing smaller every day, but it is 
not yet ended. All this has made the Paris Settle- 
ment more difficult, firstly, through political appre- 
hension, and secondly, through the non-receipt of 
money expected. That in spite of so much political 
alarm and such widespread Stock Exchange troubles, 
the Settlement has gone off without more numerous 
failures is a reassuring sign for the future. Here 
in London the state of the market is decidedly good. 
The liquidation is practically at an end and 
confidence is rapidly recovering. But it is not 
probable that the public will deal largely for a con- 
siderable time to come. They have been taught a 
lesson, which if they are wise they will not forget 
very soon. At the same time unless something very 
untoward occurs, the fall in prices is in the opinion 
of the best informed very nearly at an end, and in a 

very short time markets everywhere will steady. 
The rates of interest and discount in London are 
gradually hardening. Trade is exceedingly active— 
perhaps as active now as in any year in our history. 
But the demand for banking accommodation is not 
very great, and the improvement in trade, therefore, 
counts for but little. Among the factors are rising 
rates. The rise is due mainly to the troubles in Paris 
and Constantinople. Very large sums have been with- 
drawn from the Bank of England for those two cities 
and for Alexandria, and it is quite possible that more 
may be taken. Furthermore, the Scotch banks are 
withdrawing gold, because in the month of November 
there is always an increase in Scotch bank-note cir- 
culation. What are called “term-days,” when 
numerous payments are made, occur in Scotland in 
the middle of May and the middle of November. 
About these days, therefore, the note circulation 
expands, and the banks in consequence have to 
increase their gold-holdings. Possibly rates will 
not again fall as low as they have been; but it is 
not likely, on the other hand, that there will be 
permanently high rates for some time yet, because 





of the war apprehensions and the continued currency 


disorder in the United States. The Silver Market 
is fairly strong, hopes being entertained that large 
amounts of the metal will be required by Japan. 
As yet the Japanese money is lying unemployed in 
the Bank of England. It is reported that the 
Japanese Government has attempted to lend large 
amounts to several of the great banks, but that they 
refused to take it on the conditions offered. As has 
been stated so often in this column, we do not believe 
that very much silver willbe bought. The larger part 
of the indemnity, in our opinion, will be spent in 
Europe in the purchase of ships and munitions of war. 
A considerable part, no doubt, will be sent home, but 
the bulk of that will be remitted by means of credit 
instruments. Some silver doubtless will be purchased, 
but not so much as the market expects. For the 
moment, however, the effect has been to raise the 
Eastern exchanges, and the India Council in conse- 
quence has again this week sold its drafts very 
favourably, obtaining nearly ls. 1jd. per rupee. 








PRODUCE AND RAW MATERIALS. 

WENTY-NINE and a half million quarters of 

wheat are annually required for the consumption 
of the people of these islands, and of this amount we 
ourselves raise somewhat under five million quarters. 
The wheat trade is thus always dominated by some 
big foreign factor. This time last year that factor 
was the enormous crop then being gathered in the 
Argentine Republic, and the price of wheat stood at 
about 17s. 7d. per quarter. Inasmuch as the supply 
in Argentina was enormously in excess of the require- 
ments of the people, and helped by the very high 
premium on gold, the Argentine farmers were enabled 
to sell their wheat at a lower price than anybody 
else. So seriously was this heavy fall in price felt in 
the United States that American farmers, who had 
been raising wheat in large quantities, chiefly for the 
English market, determined in many cases not to 
send it forward, and the grain was used for feeding 
cattle and rearing pigs. It is as yet too early to 
arrive at a definite opinion with regard to the con- 
dition of this year’s wheat crop in Argentina; but 
there seems to be an agreement that the crop is not 
only very much smaller than a year ago, but that 
what there is of it is very much damaged. The 
dominant factor in the wheat market this year 
has shifted to Europe. Russia, although her crop 
will not be as large as that of last year, has a 
large surplus left over from the last harvest, and it 
is the stocks in the granaries of Russia that are at 
present the paramount influence in the market. 
For same time past Russian farmers have been 
holding back in the hope that the supply in this 
country, which is steadily diminishing, will cause 
alarm and thus tend to drive up prices. The Ameri- 
can crop is about the same as that of last year, and 
inasmuch as the price is now about 25s. 6d. per qr. 
there is less inducement than there was a year ago 
to hold back stocks. The course of events 
must depend very largely upon the action of the 
Russian grain exporters. If they find it no longer 
possible to obtain advances from the banks—which 
it is known have been made to a very large extent 
upon the security of their grain—and send the 
wheat forward in large quantities, that of course 
will inevitably tend to depress the market. But if 
they are strong enough and prudent enough to send 
it forward by degrees, and in such quantities as may 
be required from time to time, there is every reason 
to believe that the market will continue firm 
throughout the winter, and that prices will be 
very well maintained. According to a very valuable 
table compiled by Mr. Beerbolm, it is estimated 
that the world requires for its consumption about 
300 million qrs. of wheat, and that in the present 
year the grand total of the supply is a little under 
229} million qrs., as compared with nearly 320 
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million qrs. last year. It was this enormous excess 
of supply over the quantity required which was the 
principal factor in causing the very heavy fall in 
price which occurred last year—which fall, however, 
was to some extent aided by financial considerations 
into which we have not space to erter. Barley has 
advanced in price from 23s. 9d. a year ago to 25s. 4d. 
last week; oats from 13s. 3d. to 13s. 7d.; while 
prime meadow hay has advanced from (65s. to 75s. 
per load. Cocoa, however, has declined from 63s. to 
523. per cwt., while the price of coffee has fallen 
from 102s. to 95s. The price of sugar has advanced 
from 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per ewt., while the price of 
tea remains the same as twelve months ago. 

During the twelve months the price of cotton 
has advanced from 3d. to a very small fraction 
under 5d. per lb. This is due to the fact that, ac- 
cording to the estimate of Mr. Henry Neill, of 
Messrs. Neill Brothers, of New Orleans, the crop 
this year in the United States—which in this market 
is the ruling factor—will very little exceed 64 million 
bales, while at the corresponding date last year Mr. 
Neill’s estimate was 10} million bales. If Mr. Neill’s 
usually reliable estimate proves to be correct, the 
prospects of the Cotton Market are excellent. The 
wool sales in Melbourne at the end of October were 
not as satisfactory as those held in Sydney a little 
while before. But we are informed that colonial 
sellers are less inclined than formerly to dispose of 
their goods locally, and that, as a matter of fact, at 
the recent colonial sales immense blocks of stock 
were withdrawn, the prices offered by the repre- 
sentatives of the European houses being considerably 
below those at which the colonists were willing to 
sell. The mortality amongst sheep this year has 
been enormous, and it is thought that the supply of 
wool next year will be very short. The colonial 
farmers, therefore, feel themselves in a position to 
await the course of markets. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER, 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—Private letters from Constantinople 
represent the prospect as worse than the news- 
papers describe it, though their description is bad 
enough. The Sultan is half crazy with terror, and 
there is no cruelty so ferocious as the cruelty of 
cowardice. If “Young Turkey” for its own ends 
co-operates with the Armenians, the catastrophe 
may come sooner than anyone expects. But the 
Sultan is believed to be better guarded than Abdul 
Aziz was, and the reign of terror he has established 
may save him for a time. Tyranny such as his 
endures until a sufficient number of possible or prob- 
able victims feel that the risks of rebellion are 
preferable to the risk of submission, and not a day 
longer. There is no loyalty to the wretched 
creature at Yildiz Kiosk, whose thirst for the 
blood of others is only equalled by the dread 
of shedding his own. That the _ British 
Ambassador should have left Constantinople at 
such a crisis is deplorable. The idea that Sir Philip 
Currie has chosen this time for a holiday cannot be 
seriously accepted. The general belief, which Lord 
Salisbury has said nothing to dispel, is that Sir 
Philip has failed in impressing the Sultan with a 
full sense of the necessity for reform. The change 
of Government in France is another misfortune. 
M. Hanotaux was thoroughly acquainted with 
foreign affairs, while M. Berthelot, whose appoint- 
ment is a strange comment on the old saying that 
the Republic has no need of chemists, is entirely 
ignorant of them. Altogether, the outlook is 
gloomy in the extreme. Lord Salisbury speaks 
firmly, and acts prudently; but he does not speak 
prudently, or act firmly.—The result of the 
Municipal Elections can have surprised no one, 
and has no special significance. It must, however, 








be admitted that there is no stir yet in the political 
world. Mr. Dillon, apparently conceiving the prac- 
tical danger of the moment to be the excessive 
solidity and unity of the Opposition, has made a 
belated attack upon Lord Rosebery’s speech at Scar- 
borough. I should recommend Mr. Dillon to leave 
politics alone for a while, and turn to more agree- 
able occupations. 

Sunday.—The general opinion, from which I see 
no reason to dissent, is that foreign affairs are in a 
more critical condition than they have been in for 
many years past. Not the least alarming feature 
of the case is Lord Salisbury’s apparent want 
of grasp and vigour. Lord Salisbury ought to 
know that by complaining of the policy he has 
inherited from his predecessors, he weakens his own 
position in the counsels of Europe. Surprise has 
been expressed at the inaction of Russia. But one 
can easily believe that Russia does not mean to 
create a second Bulgaria in Asia Minor. France 
follows Russia blindly, and Germany is severely 
neutral. The air is electrical, the ground is primed, 
and there is abundance of explosive material 
about.—The full text of Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
to Madame Novikoff, published in the Observer 
this morning, adds nothing to its purport or 
scope. The editor of the Observer is _ need- 
lessly sensitive. No imputation rests upon him 
for publishing a letter which he received from a 
well-known correspondent, and which was not 
marked “ private.” But Mr. Gladstone's suggestion 
that it would have been as well to publish the 
whole letter instead of a part does not imply that 
he wrote it for publication, and a desire for its 
publicity is hardly consistent with his resolve of 
“keeping himself to himself.”—It is believed that 
the prolongation for two years of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s term as Adjutant-General of the Forces has 
another object besides the wish to retain the valuable 
services of Sir Redvers. By that time, the Duke of 
Connaught might be transferred from Aldershot to 
Pall Mall, and the Court would like to see him 
Adjutant-General. Radicals should be on their 
guard. 

Monday.—The Times this morning, with the 
chivalry characteristic of that journal, turns upon 
the Armenian victims of Turkish cruelty, and soundly 
abuses them. This shows that the friends of the 
Times are in a mess, and that the editor knows it. 
The present Government have made one great mis- 
take. They came in with aloud flourish of trumpets, 
proclaiming everywhere that their predecessors had 
bungled foreign affairs, and that they were going to 
put everything right innotime. The result has been 
precisely the opposite. Whereas Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Kimberley went out in a clear sky and halcyon 
weather, Lord Salisbury'’s advent to power has been 
the signal for cloud and storm. Never since the first 
news of massacres in Armenia reached this country 
has the prospect appeared so menacing as it appears 
to-day. By his amazing want of tact and sense the 
Foreign Secretary has made foreigners, and especially 
Turks, think that he has adopted with reluctance, 
and against his own better judgment, the policy 
of co-operating with France and Russia. The 
negotiations with France in respect of West 
Africa and of Siam remain exactly where they were 
at the end of June. This is something very different 
from the series of diplomatic triumphs which boasters 
like Mr. Curzon scored in imagination and in 
advance. We shall be very lucky if we escape from 
all our difficulties without serious trouble.—I hear 
that in Ireland the landlords have prevailed with 
the Government, and that Mr. Gerald Balfour's 
Land Bill will be as different from Mr. John 
Morley’s as chalk from cheese. Lord Cadogan is 
said to have been persuaded that a slight extension 
of the purchase system is all the Irish want. If 
he acts on this assumption, no part of Ireland will 
contribute more energetically, or more widely, to 
his enlightenment than that “loyal Ulster” over 
which Mr. Chamberlain has cast out his shoe. 
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Tuesday.—The first Cabinet of the autumn was 
held yesterday, and the Ministerial organs assume 
that Ministers must have been occupied rather with 
the deplorable mess into which our foreign policy 
has been allowed to drift than with any projects 
of domestic legislation. Why should journalists, 
who ought to know these things, call a Cabinet a 
“Council” ? A Council is a meeting of Privy Coun- 
cillors, usually subordinate members of the Govern- 
ment, held in the presence of the Queen for the 
transaction of purely formal business. Anything less 
like a Cabinet can hardly be imagined.—The policy of 
the new French Ministry is thoroughly Radical, but 
not in the least Socialist. It is clear, honest, and 
straightforward, including a more thorough inquiry 
than has yet been held into the scandals of the 
Southern Railway. I should not be surprised if this 
Government lasted longer than either its friends or 
its enemies expect; for it seems to be generally 
understood that the defeat of M. Bourgeois would 
involve the dissolution of the Chamber. The Presi- 
dent cannot dissolve without the consent of the 
Senate. But the Senate is not a body likely to hold 
out against pressure, and the drift of public opinion 
in France appears to be against allowing the present 
Chamber to upset any more Governments. The weak 
point in M. Bourgeois’s armour is the astonishing ap- 
pointment of M. Berthelot to be Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. If this should lead, as is reported, to the 
resignation of Baron de Courcel, the political society 
of London would be a heavy loser.—What odd people 
there are in the world is a reflection not more trite 
than true. Lord Arundell, of Wardour Street, or 
whatever his proper title is, sent to the Times some 
days ago a long and tedious tirade against the 
Budget of 1894. Nobody having taken the slightest 
notice of this effusion, Lord Arundell now writes to 
make some comments of hisown uponit. “Then, my 
Lords,” exclaimed Lord Darnley, “I put the question 
to myself.” “And a d—d silly answer you must 
have got,” muttered Lord Ellenborough. 

Wednesday.—The Liberals in the London County 
Council have scored a notable victory. By majorities 
of 14 and 19 the Council has declared for a single 
Municipal Government of London, and against the 
exclusion of the City. This emphatic expression of 
opinion from by far the most Conservative Council 
yet elected was provoked by Lord Onslow, chairman 
of the so-called Moderates, and a member of the 
present Government. Lord Onslow considered it 
most important, for the guidance of the Cabinet, 
that the representatives of the metropolitan rate- 
payers should signify their views. He accordingly 
moved that one recommendation—and one recom- 
mendation only—in the Report of Mr. Courtney's 
Commission should be adopted. This was the pro- 
posal for devolving upon District Councils some of 
the powers now exercised from Spring Gardens. 
Lord Farrer, a Commissioner, pointed out the 
absurdity of mutilating the Report in this 
way, and Lord Onslow was beaten. This is 
a serious rebuff for the City — represented on 
the occasion by Sir Joseph Dimsdale — for the 
mover of the amendment which was carried, Mr. 
Alfred Hoare, is a City man, and a supporter of the 
Government.—The case of Mr. George Alexander is 
a flagrant instance of the folly and injustice which 
prevent an accused person in most cases from giving 
evidence. The policeman’s story is almost incred- 
ible, and Mr. Alexander's letter to the newspapers 
bears the stamp of truth. The magistrate’s decision 
to “ give the defendant the benefit of the doubt” is 
a cruel one. The evidence not being, in Mr. de 
Rutzen’s opinion, sufficient to convict, Mr. Alexander 
was entitled to an absolute acquittal. But the 
matter can hardly be allowed to rest where it is, 
and may be expected to come before the courts in 
another form. 

Thursday.—The well-informed correspondent of 
the Daily News at Constantinople, who has hitherto 
been anything but an alarmist, now regards the 
situation as extremely critical and dangerous. The 








latest accounts from Diarbekir show that the mas- 
sacre there was a massacre of all Christians, and not 
merely of Armenians as such. This is known to be 
the settled policy of the Sultan, who has resolved to 
exterminate his Christian subjects, and has already 
gone a long way towards thatend. That being so, 
the forcible intervention of Europe is inevitable, and 
nothing but harm can come from delay. Up to a 
certain point, the difficulty was with Russia. But 
since the Sultan took to butchering Christians 
in Constantinople itself, it is understood that 
M. de Nelidoff's instructions have been to join 
the other Powers in prompt action. Although 
Sir Philip Currie may have come home merely to 
see Lord Salisbury—it is incredible that he should 
choose this time for a holiday—there can be no 
doubt that he has been the dupe of Turkish 
promises, and has made the mistake of trusting 
the Sultan’s word. The project of reforms was 
drawn up by M. Cambon, the ablest diplomatist in 
Stamboul. No fault can be found with it on paper ; 
but Turkey has got beyond paper regeneration.—“ Mr. 
Chamberlain on Imperial Federation.” What next? 
Lord Salisbury on the Blessings of Free Trade? or 
the Duke of Devonshire on the Priceless Boon of a 
National Religion ? 

Friday.—The change of Government in Turkey 
excites no interest. It is merely another move in 
the Sultan’s game of procrastination. But there are 
signs that the end is at hand. Without accepting 
as absolutely authentic the statement of the corre- 
spondent of the Daily News at Vienna that Russia 
is about to occupy Armenia with the consent of the 
Powers, I should not be surprised to see that de- 
velopment of the situation anyday. Lord Salisbury 
has lost all patience with the Unspeakable; and 
whatever Russia does France will support.—Mr. 
Asquith has returned to his practice at the Bar, 
and appeared in a case of bankruptcy this week. 
Although there is no precedent for a former Home 
Secretary taking such a course, Mr. Asquith is to be 
congratulated upon his sense and spirit in setting 
precedent aside. If circumstances had turned out 
differently, Mr. Pitt would have done the same. 
Had Mr. Pitt's struggle with the House of Commons 
failed, and had he been defeated at the General 
Election of 1784, it was his intention to resume the 
profession in which, as Macaulay says, he had re- 
ceived compliments from Buller on the Bench and 
from Dunning at the Bar. 








THE REPORT OF THE SECONDARY 
EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


—eoo-— 


F it were not for one colossal blunder, the report. 
I of the Secondary Commission would be an 
altogether remarkable document. Of that, more 
hereafter. Meanwhile, let me briefly run through 
some of the many excellent features in the final 
findings of over seventeen industrious Commissioners. 
The unification of the central authority was, of 
course, inevitable; but it was a courageous stroke to 
recommend the creation of a council of experts to 
advise the Minister of Education and his permanent 
officials. The Minister is to please himself, of course, 
whether he acts upon the advice of the experts, and 
he is to give no reasons if he does not ; all the same, 
he is bound to profit by their quarterly conclaves. 

The registration of teachers was also inevitable; 
I think the Commission has shown a wise and 
discriminating judgment in the handling of this 
subject, and the facilities it offers for existing 
teachers to come upon the register. It has also done 
well to fix a seven years’ limit after which no un- 
registered teacher will be recognised. The fact that 
the register is to be controlled exclusively by the 
council of experts will give confidence to the teach- 
ing profession. I most heartily approve further 
the means of appeal against capricious dismissal 
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suggested for assistant teachers, and agree that women 
teachers should be more adequately remunerated 
than in the past. And, since it has tackled the pro- 
fessional side of the question so well, I wonder it 
didn’t say a word or two as to the pressing need, 
from an educational point of view, to secure a 
means of retirement for aged teachers, State-assisted 
Secondary Education will not have been with us 
long before this want will make itself felt. 

Then [I am delighted with the sound view taken 
on the inspection question. Nothing could be finer 
than the hints thrown out as to how the thing ought 
not to be done—hints which are, indeed, very specific 
criticisms of the past methods of the Education 
Department in dealing with the primary schools. 
Again, the treatment of the very ticklish problem 
of the private and proprietary schools has, in my 
opinion, beencarried out withextreme circumspection, 
notwithstanding the early criticisms of the consti- 
tution of the Commission; and I approve the extent 
to which the maintenance of variety, the encourage- 
ment of experiment, the avoidance of State stereo- 
typing, and the promotion of individual effort 
have been advocated in the exposition of the 
Commissioners’ views and fostered in their recom- 
mendations. 

I think the Commission has done well to avoid 
modelling out for us the classes of schools hereafter 
to be established ; local needs initiative and experi- 
ment will give us all we want here. Generally, I 
agree with its scholarship scheme, accepting the com- 
petitive examination system as, I suppose, a neces- 
sary evil; though I should naturally have been glad 
to have seen the plan I laid before the Commission 
of attaching scholarships largely to schools more 
generally recommended. With regard to fees, it 
would have been a good plan to have insisted that 
every State-assisted or maintained school should set 
aside a certain proportion of its seats for free 
scholars ; but that is what it will probably come to 
if the scholarship system be at all generally worked. 
The tentative scheme for rural schools, that of super- 
adding a secondary department to selected rural 
schools, ought to succeed, if we have in the south 
anything of the genius for advanced education that 
they have north of the Cheviots. 

Having said all these deservedly nice things, I 
come to the colossal blunder. It is the constitution 
of the Local Authority. I admit the Commission’s 
extreme difficulty. It found, both in town and 
country, public bodies at work in the educational 
field—School Boards, and the Technical Education 
Committees of the County and Borough Councils. Is 
either of these as at present constituted equal to 
the work of organising secondary education in ad- 
dition to its present duties, it asked itself. And it 
very properly replied “ No.” Shall we recommend 
the election of a special body for the purpose? it 
continued. Again, having regard to the multiplicity 
of English elections and administrative bodies it very 
properly replied “No.” What then is left to us, it 
concluded, but the calling together of a composite 
body whose elements shall be made up of existing 
agencies? Exactly; that is the only course open. 
So it turns to the County and Borough Council 
awherefrom to draw its nucleus for the new Local 
Authority on the ground that the County or 
Borough Council is the “general representative 
body.” So it is; but what are its functions? The 
maintenance of main roadways, appropriate ditch- 
ing, healthy drainage, and so on. Did it not occur 
to the Commission that, practically in every county- 
borough, at any rate, there is a body equally represent- 
ative and directly concerned with the work of educa- 
tion, namely, the School Board? This then is the 
fundamental failure, in my opinion, of the report—the 
making of the Council, rather than the School Board, 
the predominant partner. Had the School Board 
been selected as the nucleus, there would then have 
been that organic connection between the Elementary 
and the Higher schools that are to be, that would 
have made it possible for the “lad of pregnant 





pairts” to avail himself in the most complete and 
uninterrupted manner of the public educational 
facilities offered. As itis, the aim of the Commission 
has openly been to separate the local control of 
elementary from the local control of secondary and 
technical education, and a most short-sighted aim it 
is. Of course, the School Boards are to be'considered, 
in the boroughs at any rate. In the counties they 
may find representation on the Local Authority or 
they may not. Taking a County Authority of twenty- 
eight as the average size, sixteen will be chosen by 
the County Council, four by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and eight will be co-opted by the twenty. 
Amongst these eight I am especially glad to note 
that there must be some practical educationists ; 
but it is quite conceivable that the School Boards 
may be left out entirely. Compare this, by the bye, 
with the Scotch method. Under the minute of 
August llth, 1892, for the dispensation of the 
equivalent grant for secondary education, the 
County Committee is to consist of equal numbers 
of nominees of the County Council and of the chair- 
men of the School Boards in the county. To these 
is added one of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools 
as a consultative expert. 

As to the Borough Authority, the School Boards 
come in for a trifle better treatment; they are to 
have a third of the representation, the same fraction 
as the Town Council, the remaining third to be 
appropriated by the representatives of any uni- 
versity colleges in the locality and by co-opted 
members. 

The constitution for London is bound to be 
hotly canvassed. Eighteen of the forty-two mem- 
bers of the new authority are to be sent by the 
County Council and seven by the School Board. 
Possibly, the pitiable spectacle presented by the 
London School Board during the past few years is 
responsible for the snub; but as a matter of sensible 
legislation it won’t bear a second thought. Antici- 
pating difficulties, the Commission leaves a re- 
arrangement of these proportions open. It will be 
needed. 

Space fails me to go fully into the question of 
finance. But I must point out that, notwith- 
standing the Commission’s suggestion to the con- 
trary, the cause of technical education will suffer 
from the application to the general purposes of 
secondary and technical education of the £556,227 
now devoted exclusively to that work, unless, in- 
deed, Local Authorities rate themselves up to the 2d. 
in the pound, fondly hoped for by the Commission ; 
which, in the present frame of mind of the British 
ratepayer, is not likely to come to pass. I am 
especially sorry to see that the £100,000 which 
finds its way into the elementary schools in 
small endowments is to be diverted. I dissent 
strongly from the suggestion that these little en- 
dowments do no good. To my certain knowledge 
they mean an additional teacher in many cases, and 
generally greater educational efficiency all round. 
It is not quite clear what Science and Art grants are 
to be diverted from the elementary schools ; but, if 
any at all, there will be grave injustice. What 
these schools sorely need is more, and not less, 
money. 

Finally, I regret very much the suggestion that 
School Boards and other elementary school managers 
should hand over their higher grade and organised 
Science Schools to the new secondary authority. I 
admit the “overlapping” argument; but it is as 
nothing to me compared with the splendid ad- 
vantage (from a democratic point of view, I mean, 
of course) derived from the encouragement of the 
higher development of elementary education. The 
piteous appeals of the reactionaries for “a line of 
demarcation between elementary and secondary 
education "—which, being freely translated, means 
“as big a gulf as can be fixed”—is one that I am 
surprised to find a Commission so composed lending 
a willing ear to, 

T. J. MACNAMARA, 
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THE FUTURE OF “GOOD SOCIETY.” 
auaiggee 

HE Marlborough wedding is an interesting com- 

mentary on the theory of “ equality as the basis 
of good society,” which Mr. W. D, Howells has been 
discussing in the Century. It is the ideal charm of 
“ good society,” that all who share its blessings are 
equal. True, Mr. Howells is wretched when a 
servant stands behind his chair, instead of sitting 
down and participating in the spiritual and 
material cheer. Probably, he strives to redress the 
balance by imparting such wit and wisdom as 
shall be enjoyed behind the chair as well as 
at the table, and subsequently communicated 
to the serfs who labour in the basement. But 
Mr. Howells looks forward to the time when 
“good society’ will wait on itself, and when an 
all-embracing equality will level the barriers of 
social caste. This sanguine expectation is based 
on the assumption that equality is the natural 
aim of mankind. Mr. Howells looks around, 
and sees every man yearning for intercourse with 
his neighbour on equal terms. This is not the 
view which some American critics take of Miss 
Vanderbilt’s admission to the aristocratic latitude 
of Blenheim. They treat “ good society ” in America 
as a nursery-ground, in which heiresses are raised 
for the British peerage market. Some of them 
are content with “Honourables,” others put up 
with Viscounts; but a girl with Consuelo Van- 
derbilt’s dowry must have nothing under a ducal 
coronet. This ascending scale of commercial value 
does credit to the businesslike qualities of American 
young women with dollars; but how does it bear 
out Mr. Howells’s idea that equality is the universal 
dream? The question how many dollarsare equivalent 
to a dukedom appears to be an exercise in arith- 
metic, and not in the higher ethics. If Mr. Howells 
is wretched with a servant behind his chair, in 
what state of mind does he contemplate this ship- 
ment of American daughters from the sham Louis 
Quatorze castles and Tudor abbeys of Newport to 
the ancestral homes of the British aristocracy ? 
Does he not feel that the American citizen is left 
behind the chair, when the “ good society” of his 
millionaires ignores his claim to the hand of richly 
dowered beauty in favour of the needy English lord ? 

It is one of the chief points of Mr. Howells’s 
gospel that “economic inequality” must disappear 
in theethical millennium. Dollars cannot be allowed 
to weigh in the scales of happiness which comes 
from the universal recognition of égalité de ceeur. King 
Cophetua will still wed the beggar maid without 
any supercilious criticism of her wardrobe or of the 
“‘h’s” of her papa. Money is treated by Mr. Howells 
as an insignificant factor, and rank is not mentioned 
at all. The Vanderbilt motto, “ A duke’sa duke for a’ 
that,” has not struck him as one of those social 
phenomena which are essential to a philosophical 
inquiry. Though a novelist with a realistic turn, 
and a proper contempt for the “ Puss-in-boots” 
style of fiction, he has constructed a wholly romantic 
system of “ good society,” in which people behave 
with as much disregard for the facts of life as we find 
in fairy tales. Men by becoming equal are to become 
sinless. Inequality, according to Mr. Howells, is the 
mother of iniquity. Murder, theft, illicit passion, 
are all traced to this one source. In a world of supe- 
riors and inferiors we have plentiful crops of wicked- 
ness; but when there are no inferiors, the social 
harvest will be of quite another sort. Does 
not a pang of injury rankle in the inferior’s bosom 
and germinate crime? That man behind your chair 
—is he not meditating larceny, arson, homicide, all 
because you are seated, and he has to stand and hand 
round the vegetables? You may flatter yourself 
that he is content with his wages; that Jeames is 
proud of his livery; that Mary Jane, who wears 
such a piquant cap, is happy in the admiration of 
the milkman. How do you know that Jeames is 
not plotting your assassination; that Mary Jane is 
not waiting for the chance to put something in your 





wife’s tea? When the Duchess of Marlborough 
travels with that gold girdle encrusted with 
diamonds, that yard of pearls which belonged to 
Catherine II., will not a burning sense of inequality 
prompt some nimble-fingered gentry to steal them 
if they can? Yet, were the Duke of Marl- 
borough to invite those persons to Blenheim, and 
make them members of “good society,” they 
would behold the girdle and the pearls without any 
unlawful desires. Mr. Howells thinks we are ap- 
proaching this consummation. He sees the classes 
bursting their boundaries and merging in a sacred 
fellowship of enlightened intercourse and after- 
noon tea. 

At first sight there appears to be a difficulty in 
the unequal distribution of wits. Mr. Howells does 
not hope to rectify that. He says you can no more 
expect to make men equal in business than to make 
them equal in stature or bulk. But “good society” 
has already taken the edge off this inequality by 
treating all brains alike. Mr. Howells has noticed 
that when the unintellectual are present, the con- 
versation is always adapted to their capacities. 
People of superlative wits kindly talk down to the 
level of their less liberally-endowed companions, who, 
of course, are not allowed to feel any inferiority, or 
they might become criminals on the spot. If you 
meet a man in “good society” who talks “stocks” 
when you want to talk philosophy, it is necessary to 
show the liveliest interest in his subject, lest any sug- 
gestion of your superior faculty should excite him to 
homicide. When the classes are completely merged, 
this unselfishness will take a much wider scope. The 
Texan cowboy will feel quite at home in the Boston 
salon, because the conversation will turn on cattle; 
and the habit of talking cattle will induce a primi- 
tive simplicity in the Bostonian mind. By degrees 
the supremacy of intellect will decline to the lowest 
common denominator. It will be bad form to raise 
in “good society” any topic uncongenial to the 
intelligence and experience of the newly merged ; 
and so, in course of time, the inequality of wits will 
disappear with other marks of servitude. The 
Tammany “ boss” will not be made to feel that he 
is despised by the enlightened civic intellect, and 
the illiterate elector will not be discouraged in 
the belief that there is no great merit in read- 
ing and writing. Mr. Howells protests against 
the idea that universal equality means a “dead 
level”; and, no doubt, when the surface of 
“good society” is relieved from any impertinent 
excrescence of individuality, there will be no con- 
sciousness of deadness in the community. But at 
present the policy of merging makes no apparent 
headway. Even the guests at the Marlborough 
wedding could not be merged, for the inequalities 
of the Vanderbilt family produced two wedding 
breakfasts, which seem to have drunk prosperity 
to the’bride and bridegroom and confusion to each 
other. The Duke of Marlborough confessed to 
a sad lack of merging by stating in his last 
bachelor speech that, till he visited America, he 
thought the buffalo was hunted in the streets 
of New York. These incidents may trouble Mr. 
Howells; but he must have noted two things 
with philosophical interest. One is the absolute 
equality of the American Press, which recognises no 
distinctions of persons or privacy. To the glorious 
disseminators of every man’s affairs we are indebted 
for all the delicacies of the Vanderbilt ménage. The 
gold girdle and the yard of pearls are not so pre- 
cious as the inalienable right of the American re- 
porter to make free with every family skeleton. 
He, at all events, is eager to merge everything and 
everybody in the common welter of publicity. 
Another note of equality is struck by the New 
York Customs, which levied ‘toll on the bridal bou- 
quet, five feet wide, sent all the way from Blenheim. 
Perhaps “ good society” in America will one day 
suggest a heavy export duty on American heiresses 
as a gentle persuasion to them to stay at home, and 
sustain the principles of the American Constitution. 
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THE DRAMA, 
“THE SQUIRE OF DAMES ”"—“ MRS. PONDERBURY’S 
Past.” 


HE position of the Criterion Theatre at the 
present moment is a somewhat peculiar one, 
because the Criterion is, to all intents and purposes, 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, and Mr. Wyndham’s place 
on the stage is peculiar. He is first and foremost a 
real comedian, which is in itself a type rapidly 
becoming extinct; his traditions date from a time 
when the play was not the thing and the player 
was. His public, a very faithful one, for he has 
served it faithfully, goes to see him rather than his 
productions. Do these suit him or not? That is 
almost the only question asked. From a man of 
this type, sympathy with the “new drama” (now 
thatthe phrase has been consecrated by the Quarterly 
we can all use it without apology), which converts 
the actor into a mere interpreter, was scarcely to be 
expected. Accordingly, the “new drama” (with 
perhaps the single exception of Mr. Jones's Rebellious 
Susan) has not found its way into the Criterion. 
The Lyceum, as we all know, is in the same case; there 
they have had recourse to stage-classics, romantic 
melodrama, and sheer pageantry. Mr. Wyndham has 
tried “ the legitimate,” too: Goldsmith, and O'Keefe, 
and what-not. But a little of this sort of thing goes 
a long way with the Criterion public, nurtured in its 
tender years on the very different fare of Pink 
Dominos, Brighton, and Fourteen Days, and this 
early farce repertory of Mr. Wyndham’s has had to 
be revived from time to time. There was an interval 
of sentimentalism, in which Mr. Wyndham bowed 
his head with grief, and had tears in his voice, and 
sacrificed himself nobly on all sorts of altars. 
Finally, he became aware (about a quarter of a 
century after everybody else) that there were in 
existence some fine plays by French writers named 
Augier and Dumas, and lo! Le Demi-Monde became 
the Fringe of Society, and Le Gendre de Monsieur 
Poirier became something else, the name of 
which I forget. These works were so transmogrified 
that their own parents would not have known 
them, and that, no doubt, was why little if any 
mention was made of the French authors in the 
play-bill. Indeed, I have a vague recollection of 
some lady of title gracefully bowing from her box 
when the house signified its desire to see the author 
of Dumas’s—or was it Augier’s?—play. Why had 
these pieces been so knocked about? Partly, I 
suppose, to squeeze them into an English frame- 
work which they could by no means be made to 
fit, partly to bring them within the scope of the 
ladies of the cast. For on the “spindle side” the 
Criterion company is weak. Pretty faces and 
fashionable dresses it can give us—you should see 
the crowd of lady journalists and aristocratic 
milliners at Criterion first-nights!—but not very 
much more; and Dumas’s plays demand a good 
deal more. 

It was not without misgiving, then, that I looked 
forward to another adaptation from the Dumasian 
theatre, this time from L’Ami des Femmes. The 
result is, however, an agreeable surprise. Mr. R. C. 
Carton, who is responsible for The Squire of Dames, 
has brought skill and discretion to his task. There 
has been a good deal of bowdlerising, the motives 
of some of the principals have been given a more 
innocent complexion; and one detail, the cynical 
picture of a “triangular household ” (“the chain of 
wedlock is so heavy that it sometimes takes three to 
bear it,” says Dumas), has been altogether excised. 
With changes like these nobody need quarrel, though 
they do take some of the “bite” and vital signific- 
ance out of the play. Bat Dumas’s character- 
grouping has been left virtually untampered 
with, and the dialogue in translation has lost 
hardly any of its point. The part of Des Ryons 
is very little altered, because it was from the first 








the very part for Mr. Wyndham. Des Ryons is 
at once an “agreeable rattle,’ a cynic, a man of 
heart, a man of the world. He is always on the 
stage, prying, bustling, scheming, triumphing, fore- 
casting events, and, when they happen, shouting “ I 
told you so!” amid the general admiration. The 
actor who would not revel in a part like this does 
not exist; and Mr. Wyndham’s keen—I had almost 
written rollicking—enjoyment of it is a thing to 
witness. Yet, apart from the chances it gives the 
actor, what is there in this part when you come to 
scrutinise it? Des Ryons is given out as the pivot of 
the action, the man who holds all the puppets by 
their wires. He professes to have studied women as 
other investigators study beetles or minerals. Heart- 
whole himself, the friend of all, the lover of none, he 
can trace the beating of their little hearts with scien- 
tific precision. He is their father-confessor, their 
trainer, their tutor, their judge. In reality, he is an 
officious busybody, whose interference in their pri- 
vate affairs would not be tolerated for an instant. 
If Mrs. Durrant were to send Mr. (Des Ryons) 
Kilroy about his business—as in real life she 
assuredly would—the whole play would fall to the 
ground, so far as Kilroy’s part in it is concerned. I 
make this reservation because Kilroy is really a 
fifth wheel to the coach. The aim of his action—the 
reconciliation of Mrs. Durrant to her husband and 
the discomfiture of her lover—would assuredly be 
accomplished if he never intervened at all. It would 
follow inevitably from the very data of the play— 
which are that Mrs. Durrant loves her husband 
all the time without knowing it, that the hus- 
band is all anxiety to be taken back, and that 
the lover is what is known in modern slang 
as an “out-and-out bounder.” It is amusing 
to note that the real origin of the Durrants’ reconcilia- 
tion—the visit of the husband to his wife in the 
second act—is an incident with which Kilroy has 
had no concern at all. It is only when he describes 
himself that he is “the ladies’ friend”; when he 
acts, he merely invents silly little tricks with 
love-letters and cupboards, borrowed not from life, 
but from the theatre of Sardou. He poses as a 
prophet, yet when the thick veil which, he foretells, 
will surely be required does come to be used, it is for 
a purpose he has never foreseen. A lady is in love 
with him under his very nose, and this microscopic 
investigator of feminine specimens cannot see 
what stares everybody else in the face. A 
girl cries, for nothing at all, makes eyes at a young 
man, and has attacks of nerves; Kilroy solemnly 
declares “she is in love,” and takes great credit to 
himself for penetrating what is an open secret. The 
fact is, the part won't bear examination; but that, 
I need hardly say, is no reason why it should not 
make a good acting part, and in Mr. Wyndham’s 
hands it is very amusing. Mr. Frank Fenton plays 
the husband with quiet dignity, and the honest 
John-Bull distress of Mr. Bernard Gould in the 
odious part of the lover is at once ludicrous and 
pathetic. A Miss Fay Davis, as an outspoken 
American girl, has one capital scene with Mr. 
Wyndham, while Miss Granville and Miss Beatrice 
Ferrar, Mr. De Lange and Mr. Alfred Bishop—what 
shall I say ?—at a catalogue of minor parts I always 
break down—well, “render efficient aid”: that 
sounds like an orthodox phrase. Miss Mary Moore 
is a charming lady; her smile and her hats and her 
gowns are a perpetual delight. What a pity 
that these things do not suffice for the part of the 
wife ! 

A somewhat old-fashioned farce, adapted from 
the French by Mr. F. C. Burnand, Mrs. Ponderbury's 
Past, has been produced at the Avenue, for Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey, Miss Alma Stanley, and Miss Lottie 
Venne. It is capitally played by all three. But I 
wish Mr. Hawtrey could find a playwright to take 
his full measure. He is the smoothest, the most 
natural, the most unobtrusively humorous of our 
comedians—and he is still waiting for a great part! 


A.B. W. 
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ENGLAND AND THE TURK. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, October 26th, 1895. 

fPIWE curtain has fallen upon another act in the 

Armenian Tragedy, to the great relief of all 
concerned—the actors as well as the audience. The 
next act is not yet written, and what it will be 
remains to be seen. The curtain fell upon a stage 
red with blood, and it is sure to rise upon a scene 
of misery and starvation if nothing worse. Logically, 
it ought to end in the execution of the reforms pro- 
mised—the amelioration of the condition of the 
Armenians and an era of peace—the tragic element 
coming in from another direction. But the logic of 
the East is not that of the West, and we must wait 
the result. 

That the present act has not been a fiasco is due 
primarily to the skill and energy of Sir Philip Currie. 
The joint intervention of England, Russia, and France 
in behalf of the Armenians—after the Sassoun mas- 
sacres—was not exactly what it appeared to be. It 
was really an intervention of England, more or less 
supported by the other Powers. There was no 
excitement and no sympathy for the Armenians in 
either France or Russia to move the Govern- 
ments to intervene, and their object in doing 
so was rather to hold England in check than 
to force the Sultan to modify his system of 
government. M. de Nelidoff repeatedly assured pri- 
vate individuals, and probably the Sultan, that no 
force should be used ; and neither Russia nor France 
ever gave any assurance to the English Government 
that they would consent to the use of force. At the 
critical moment, when there ought to have been a 
resort to force, and when Russia and France would 
have been compelled by their own interests to follow 
England in the use of it, Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment was moribund and unable to take any decisive 
step. A practical interregnum followed until after 
the elections, when Lord Salisbury put new life into 
the negotiations; but a lost opportunity never re- 
turns, and difficulties of every kind have multiplied, 
and made a favourable result more doubtful than 
ever. Still, Sir Philip Currie has persuaded the 
Sultan to accept essentially the same demands which 
he rejected in May. Whatever may be thought of 
the adequacy of the reforms proposed or of the sin- 
cerity of the promise now made, it is an immens:3 
advantage to have finished those negotiations in a 
way honourable to all concerned ; and this advantage 
is certainly due in great measure to the patience, skill, 
and honesty of Sir Philip Currie. In fact, England has 
been the only Power that has been perfectly sincere 
and disinterested in these negotiations. The others, 
including Austria and Germany, have always had in 
mind the possible contingencies of a coming European 
war in which an alliance with Turkey might be of 
great importance, and they have sought to play the 
part of special friends of the Sultan. It is very 
doubtful whether they will take any genuine in- 
terest in securing the execution of the decree which 
the Sultan has issued in behalf of the Armenians. 
The responsibility for this will rest upon England, 
and it will not be an easy task, for thus far the 
spirit of the Palace is unchanged and its power 
unbroken. 

It is not strange that the Armenians are dis- 
heartened; but if they can be assured that England 
will not desert them, but will see that the reforms 
promised are carried out, they will take heart again. 
What is wanted just now, however, is some practical 
evidence of the fact that the Sultan has really 
recognised the right of the Powers to intervene in 
behalf of his Christian subjects and superintend the 
promised reforms. It might be well to improve the 
present opportunity to modify the treaties of 1841 
and 1856 so as to open the Straits, in time of peace, 
to the war vessels of all nations. This would be an 
object-lesson for both Turks and Armenians—an 
evidence that the Powers had really done some- 
thing, and an assurance that the Christian popula- 
tion of Constantinople was not to be massacred. As 





it is, the chances are that within the next few 
months we shall see much more serious disorders here 
than those of three weeks ago. 

November 2nd. 

England has regained her freedom to act by 
herself in behalf of the Armenians. What will 
she do now? We may believe that Sir Philip 
Currie has gone home to discuss this question with 
Lord Salisbury. The attempt to act in concert with 
Russia and France has accomplished nothing for the 
Armenians. It is not for me to blame Lord Rose- 
bery’s Government for having undertaken it, for I 
advocated it myself, and I still believe that it was 
wise and would have been successful if the Govern- 
ment had been strong enough last May to take the 
lead in forcing the Sultan to submit. It is plain 
that Lord Salisbury must have encountered serious 
difficulties which led him to desire to finish this joint 
action in any honourable way possible. As I can 
only conjecture what those difficulties were, I am 
not in a position to criticise his action, Nor have I 
any desire to do so. What it is essential for the 
people of England to understand is the present con- 
dition of the Armenians, and the fact that—in spite 
of the constant efforts of the British Ambassador 
to protect them—the Armenians throughout the 
Empire are suffering far more than they were a 
year ago. The danger of a general massacre of the 
Christians and foreigners in Constantinople is ten- 
fold greater than it was then. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the Sultan has any intention 
of modifying his policy. There is every evidence to 
the contrary. If the Palace rule goes on unchecked, 
the Armenians will be exterminated. 

A year ago it did not seem to me possible that 
Europe, which calls itself Christian, could look upon 
such a spectacle with utter indifference, but it seems 
to be a fact that, out of England, no one cares for 
the sufferings of this Christian nation. “They are 
neither orthodox Catholic nor Protestant. Let them 
go to the devil.” This seems to be the feeling of Con- 
tinental Europe. There are plenty of Turks who 
have more humanity than this, and who look with 
indignation upon these atrocities; and if England 
stands alone in her sympathy for this suffering 
Christian people—who might escape from their 
misery at any moment by becoming Mohammedans 
—then her responsibility is so much the greater. It 
is not a crusade against Mohammedanism which is 
demanded. This would be as unchristian as it is to 
allow the Armenians to be exterminated. It is 
simply to secure life and justice to a people protected 
by treaties and solemn pledges without number ; to 
put an end to a blind tyranny which is as hateful to 
all enlightened Moslems as it is to Christians. 

That there is no hope of relief under the present 
régime has been made clear during the past few 
weeks~—at the very time when the demands of 
England, France, and Russia were accepted by the 
Sultan. How far he is personally responsible for 
what is done is a Palace secret, but the rule of the 
Palace is still supreme. The Ministers are less than 
clerks ; they are simply puppets; and the Palace has 
illustrated its intentions by massacres and plunder 
in all directions—of which more, and more terrible 
ones, are threatened. The horrible details of 
these massacres at Constantinople, Trebizond, Ak 
Hisson, and Erzingan I have no space for here, but 
certain facts in connection with them cannot be too 
often repeated. They were all prepared in advance, 
and carried on under the eyes of Turkish officials. 
The mob has been encouraged to plunder as well as 
kill. There was no fighting, for the Armenians 
offered no resistance. No one has been arrested 
or punished for these massacres; but in all these 
places Armenians who escaped the massacre have 
been imprisoned. The places chosen for these 
massacres have not been distant and obscure. Ak 
Hisson, the least known, is a railway station on the 
Anatolian line, within a few hours of Constanti- 
nople. However we may condemn the //antchagist 
movement—conducted as it is, in great part, by 
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Russian subjects protected by the Russian Embassy 
at Constantinople—it has never been a source of 
danger to the Turkish Government in any of the 
places where these massacres occurred. The Sultan 
has issued no Imperial Hatt decreeing the reforms 
promised to the Powers, and these massacres are 
apparently designed to convince the Armenians that 
no reforms are to be expected. They so understand 
it, and they are in despair. Their situation is really far 
worse than is understood by those whose attention 
has been directed only to wholesale massacres. They 
are an agricultural and commercial people. Most of 
the business of Asia Minor has been in their hands 
for centuries, and an important part of that at 
Constantinople, where they number about 200,000. 

When we speak of the extermination of the 
Armenians we do not mean that the Government 
has ever thought of murdering them all. What 
they are attempting to do is to take away their 
means of living—to starve them until the remnant 
is ready to accept of Mohammedanism. They are 
pressing this work with ever-increasing severity. 
There are whole districts where the peasants have 
been driven from their lands and villages. Such, as 
I mentioned last week, are numerous where the 
people will literally starve to death this winter 
because their cattle have been taken, and they are 
not allowed to dig up their fields. Sometimes this 
ix accomplished under pretence of taxation, but 
oftener by force, the Armenians having no arms, 
while all the Turks are armed. Until within a few 
years the merchants and tradesmen have been on 
good terms with the authorities and the people, and 
have prospered, in spite of constant demands for 
money by the officials. The authorities have re- 
garded them as good milch cows, to be milked but 
not slaughtered or starved, and the Armenians have 
accepted this for centuries without much grumbling ; 
but for some years now, and especially within the 
last year, they have been robbed without mercy, and 
their business ruined. In some districts the whole 
business of the people has come to a deadlock in this 
way, and the Government has stirred up such hatred 
of the Armenians among the ignorant Turkish 
population that even here in Constantinople they 
are refusing to trade with them or employ them in 
any way. In the interior officials set the example 
of going into shops and helping themselves without 
paying at all. The great Armenian merchants who 
have furnished the Turks all through Asia Minor 
with capital to gather up the products of the 
country for exportation find that they can do so 
no longer, and have little hope of securing what 
they have advanced. When the Government en- 
courages plunder and confiscation, it requires more 
than ordinary honesty to move a man to pay his 
debts. It is this general attack upon the property 
and business of the Armenians which drives them to 
despair even more than the massacres which are 
taking place in different parts of the country. It 
means certain ruin and ultimate destruction. 

I have said nothing of the massacres of the present 
week, for only the daily papers can possibly keep up 
with them; but Sassoun was a small affair in com- 
parison with what is now going on from Trebizond to 
Bitlis, and from Bitlis to Aleppo. I hear of only one 
place where the authorities have used their influence 
to prevent a massacre. It seems to be a preconcerted 
plan, and there is no longer any fear of intervention. 
The experiment was tried first in Constantinople 
itself, and no retribution followed. Can England do 
nothing ? 








NAPLES IN NOVEMBER. 





Late afiernoon in the Strada del Chiaja. 


YP the squalid, ill-paved street lumber the great 
landaus—an interminable, toiling stream, carry- 

ing home from the corso the morose, sallow-faced 
ladies of the Neapolitan nobility, and crushing on 








either side the hedge of gaping hobbledehoys that 
line the niggardly pavement. 


From Posilipo. 


‘ Heaped beneath us all Naples, white and 
motionless in the silent blaze of the midday sun; 
circling the bay, still and smooth and blue as the sky 
above, a misty line of white villages; dark, velvety 
shadows draping the hills; on the horizon, rising 
abruptly, Capri’s notched silhouette—/out semble 
suer la beauté—la bonne et franche beaute criarde des 
pays chauds. .. . 
Moonlight. 


The long line of lamps casts countless, trembling 
pillars of dusky gold into the sea: the night is full 
of stifled light—a pale, quivering suffusion of mys- 
terious blue. The Castello d'Oro floats, black as ink, 
like a shapeless hulk; across the empty sky a soli- 
tary, ghostly cloud lies sleeping ; somewhere, beyond 
the bay, the moonlight is dancing; and the rhythm 
of the sleek, rolling waves drowsily, lazily, rises 
and falls. 

A boy and a girl lean together, watching the 
Waves: some mandolines start a faint twanging ; the 
distant rattle of a cab—then, all is quiet; and the 
glow above Vesuvius, sullenly pulsing, alone breaks 
in upon the delicate serenity of the night. . . . 


In the Strada del Porto. 


. . A strip of treacherous pavement, slimy 
with garbage; the wan flicker of foul lanterns, 
vaguely revealing the black shapes of sail-like awn- 
ings above a network of mysterious masts; and the 
sodden, continuous uproar of a reeking crowd— 
hawkers of fruit, of fish, of assorted cigar-ends— 
fiercely clamouring together in the darkness. 

By-and-bye, through the obscurity, peers the 
glossy vermilion of piled capsicums, the scarlet 
sparkle of bleeding pomegranates, and the hard 
flashing of scattered, silvery sardines. Here and 
there, behind a chestnut-brazier that shoots long, 
licking tongues of ruddy flame, the vacant, battered 
countenance of some aged crone; or amid a frenzied 
cracking of whips the clattering passage of a team 
of trembling mules, straining at a lean-shafted, high- 
wheeled cart, passing across the street, to disappear, 
engulfed in cavernous blackness, beneath a noisome 
archway. Bands of sailors jostle their way down 
the alley, rudely rebuffing the obscene advances 
of slatternly women; the night grows, airless and 
stifling, under the dingy stars that speckle the black 
strip of sky overhead; and the street comes to 
possess a satanic fascination, almost epic in its 
intensity. . 


At the Theatre Manzoni. 


I have been to many first-nights there, for I 
found a certain childish charm in the small, shabby, 
blue-and-white theatre, the tiers of minute boxes, 
close-packed with faces, the noisy Neapolitan pit, 
and the inevitable row of callow critics, sucking 
their pencil-stumps, each with his hat tight-jammed 
behind his head. 

But especially there lingers in my mind the 
memory of a certain brief, medizval drama, where 
a little flaxen-haired lady, wearing a low-cut dress 
of arsenic-green satin, passionately implored mercy 
of a curly-pated knight in a shirt of maroon-coloured 
velvet, for a great wrong she had done him. She 
wept piteously, poor little creature, tearing tremu- 
lously at her fluffy locks, and on her knees appealing 
to us all to help her. But the little knight kept his 
wooden gaze obdurately averted from her, till, ex- 
hausted, she sank dying on to a gilt-legged couch. 

The actors were only marionettes. The little 
lady was somewhat obviously painted, and the little 
knight stood a trifle stiffly, as if suffering slightly 
from stage-fright. But the pit sat the scene out 
in breathless silence, and the row of callow critics 
sucked their pencil-stumps with renewed vigour, and 
jammed their hats tighter behind their heads. For 
in some curious, inexplicable way the thing was 
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quite moving—he was so brutal, the little curly- 
pated knight in his shirt of maroon-coloured velvet ; 
and she, poor, sobbing, little flaxen-haired lady, 
pleaded so desperately. . . . 

Once before in my childhood, through a half- 
closed door, I saw a girl plead with that same tense 
fragility. She, too, had flaxen hair, and wore a low- 
necked dress of green satin; and he, the man, stood 
stiffly, turning his gaze away from her, obdurately. 
And each scene, as I now compare them, seems to 
contain a kindred underlying element of grotesque 
unreality. . . 

Pompeii. 

It was an old mill. There were white columns 
of peeling plaster flanking the granary, and 
stacks of frowsy brushwood blocking the door. 
Part of it had fallen away; tall, rank grass grew 
between the rottening rafters of the roof; and 
remnants of battered frescoes, that had once adorned 
the walls of the upper rooms, were now spread bare 
to sun and wind and rain. And the meal-troughs 
were full of blossoming wild-flowers. Beside the 
mill stood a small, square Moorish house, roofed 
with lava, scowling with dirt; and beside the house, 
guarding a public well, was a gaunt crane of moulder- 
ing wood. Across the sleekly rippling mill-stream a 
ragged peasant family were ranged the length of 
a strip of powdery soil—the father, the mother, 
two sons, four daughters, and a toddling child—and 
beyond them stretched the great dead-grey expanse 
of roofless walls—the sun-dried corpse of the ruined 
Roman town. In the twilight the sea lay towards 
Capri the colour of yellow mud; and Vesuvius, 
turning a vague, velvety black, was trickling his 
smoky breath towards the bay. 

There was a great immobility in the air—an 
immobility that seemed born of long ages: and 
somehow, more than the ruined town itself—defaced 
by German tourists and uniformed guides—this 
corner of the country supplied a bitter sense of the 
shortness of life, the impassive sloth of time. .. . 


HvuBERT CRACKANTEORPE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





HOW LONG ? 


Str,—It is almost enough to make one who is not a saint 
donbt if the Heavens be good, to read in an English newspaper : 
“For ‘ Restore order in the provinces’ (of Turkey), read 
‘Complete the butchery of the Christians’”; and in another 
paragraph, “ A European congress will perhaps be held in the 
spring.” In the spring, forsooth! And are we so dead to our- 
selves as to leave this monster six months or four months to 
refuse payment of debts, and to complete the performance of 
his religious duty in the slaughter of our co-religionists ? Lord 
Salisbury is the Foreign Minister of our Queen, and must have 
our support; but pray let him, if he holds self-control a virtue, 
in future refrain from laying the blame of his failure on a man 
older and better-loved than himself. To find a match for this 
meanness I have to carry my memory back to those who shame- 
fully laid the guilt of the Crimean War at the door of the 
Society of Friends, who sent a peace message to the Tsar 
Nicholas. I am for peace at almost any price; but surely the 
impossibility of using arbitration with savages justifies some 
warlike preparations. And these degenerate Turks are worse 
than savages. 

“For what are you strong?” our European admirers used to 
ask. Is it for the heirs of Hampden and of the Whig lords who 
brought over our brave and wise Dutch king—is it for us to 
blame the poor Armenians if they do, even though somewhat 
rashly, strike a blow for freedom? “ Friend, thee art not 
wanted here!” seems to me a proper thing to say to Turk and 
Kurd in Armenia. As long almost as I can remember anything, 
I have heard with whispered mystery and diplomatic awfulness 

the Eastern Question. Is it not time, Sir, that the Eastern 
Question should be auswered—Non tali auzilio aut defens- 
oribus Anglis tempus eget ? When a bad partner is lunatic 
and dangerous, is it not time he should be removed to hospital ? 

“Is he prepared to affirm,” says a leader-writer, “that if 
British ships had been sent through the Dardanelles there would 
not have been a European war?” No wise man is prepared to 
affirm anything of futurity; but to me,at least, who am not a 
diplomatist, it seems that ruch an argament would have been 
scorned by Elizabeth and Cromwell, by Lord Palmerston, Lord 





Clarendon, and Lord Granville. If we neglect our clear duty, 
do we not deserve the calamity of a European war? Some say 
Russia would take steps to make us leave Egypt; but better 
surely leave Egypt, which we are pledged to do, than leave 
defenceless Christian women and children in Armenia to the 
accursed fanaticism of the Sultan! Must we wait till an American 
lady-missionary has been slain or dishonoured before we dare 
run up the Union Jack ? 

A Jew and a cynie brought us into this black Stygian bog. 
The great Israelite is gone to his account; let the eynic lay aside 
his cynicism and work a work worthy of a great noble, conserva- 
tive of the traditions of British Liberty, of English love of 
Freedom, of Jewish love of Righteousness, of Christian love of 
Mercy, and of Mohammedan love of Truth.—Yours, ete., 

Harpenden, November 5th. T. WILson. 


THE TRAGEDY OF VAILIMA. 


Srr,—I pray you of your courtesy allow me to say a few 
words about the “ Vailima Letters,” which I have been reading 
with absorbed and almost painful interest. And what golden 
letters are these, no trifling part of the priceless legacy which 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson has left to the English-speaking peoples ! 
Their interest to me is special and peculiar, for I myself (being 
nearly paralysed by chronic rheumatism) dreamed in my lesser 
way Mr. Stevenson’s dream of a healing tropic climate, and left 
England six years ago to become for nearly four years a private 
resident in isles of perpetual summer. In reading these vivid 
and human letters I have felt once more the mysterious daylight 
charm, the divine exhilaration of life inlands of sunlight, where 
winter, fog, smoke, are unknown evils, and in which to breathe 
the breath of life is often in itself a sufficient delight. 

Alas! there is another side to the silver shield. The lovely 
enchantress exacts a toll of flesh and blood, after all, for that 
admission to the physical and spiritual renewing which seems to 
be her generous rite. Starting with some knowledge of 
physiology and therapeutics, I was fortunate enough to take 
warning in time, and so saved my unimportant self from the fate 
which overtook Mr. Stevenson so surely—the fate which has cost 
his friends the loss of an incomparable comrade, his readers and 
admirers treasures of pages noble and manly, English-speaking 
society a stainless and gallant gentleman. 

Mr. Stevenson tells us himself (‘‘ even our doctor here repeat- 
ing .... about debilitating climate,” p. 223) that he had 
good warning as to the climate which he loved not wisely but 
too well. Alas! that he could not believe that the living beauty 
of tropic air carries on its bosom a deadly poison for the white 
invalid who revels too long in its fairy embrace, The very 
energy which came to the highly-strung genius from the 
exhilaration of a world of endless summer was a deadly gift 
leading to ever-renewed strain upon a physical system always at 
too high tension. 

Even if Mr. Stevenson had lived the lazy, early-in-bed, easy- 
strolling, unworried life which alone suits a delicate white man 
in such islands as Samoa, the melancholy end of the story would, 
I think, have been secretly ensured from about his fourth or fifth 
year of continuous residence, and, coming, would have seemed 
sudden to the eyes of any save a trained clinical observer. But 
when he lived—as the “ Vailima Letters” prove that he did— 
in a whirl of unselfish acts and honest hard work and innocent 
but exhausting gaieties, then indeed we may say of his apparent 
restoration to health— 

“ For the end is foreseen from the first beginning, 
The castle is fall’n ere its turrets rise.”’ * 

We have only to read * the noble letters of the dead ” to learn 
how deéply he would have rejoiced to think that any hap of fate 
or of fortune to him could deal good to others, if only by way of 
warning. And so I have felt it my duty to give forth—as it 
were, standing in spirit by that illustrious grave upon the Samoan 
mountain-top which is so many thousand miles away from the 
land of heather-bloom and erying curlews which lives in his 
pages immortal as its inspiration made his genius—these few 
poor words of mine.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 


: . . ERBER . STURMER. 
Primrose Club, November 4th. Heeseer H. STURMER 








“ Puydpuov «i Bacrafov vexpov, ws 'Exixtntos éXeyev.” 
| EAD body that I carry day by day, 
Not more alive that when—thy service o’er— 
Thou fallest into what men call decay, 
Changing thy form, but clothing life once more; 
If thou shouldst join again a spirit bound 
On man’s adventure, may the weight of thee 
Prove lighter than the burden I have found, 
Or may the pilgrim spirit stronger be. 
B. PauL NEUMANN. 


—> 


* Violet Fane (Lady Currie). 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





Tue PASTORAL. 


MONG the devices of publishers, the Series seems 
to me the one most commonly abused. I mean 
the device of clapping into similar covers a number 
of books by the most dissimilar authors, labelling 
them with the figures 1, 2,3, 4, . . . and calling them 
a “Series” or a “ Library.” Books may be formed 
up into a series on any one of three bases, two legiti- 
mate and one illegitimate—(1) Unity of authorship, 
(2) uniformity or similarity of subject, (3) the 
accident that one publisher owns all the copy- 
rights. The third is no proper basis for a series, 
though from a business point of view it may serve 
very well. Of the other two—it may be from a 
tender feeling towards authors or perhaps from 
an unfashionable liking for the concrete—I prefer 
the man to the subject. The collected works of an 
author, if he be worth anything, form an organic 
growth. The collected monographs of a dozen dif- 
ferent men on one topic, or a dozen allied topics, 
usually make a mess. Publishers have discovered 
that the success of one good book will sell at least 
one bad book in a similar cover. And even with the 
best will in the world on the part of editor and 
publisher, it is notoriously hard to keep a “ series” 
by different authors at anything like a fair level of 
value. 


These reflections lend sobriety to the welcome one 
accords to Messrs. Blackie & Son's new “ Warwick 
Library of English Literature,” edited by Professor 
C. H. Herford—a welcome which on the merits of 
the first volume would be exceedingly warm. The 
“Library ” itself is founded on an idea—which is 
more than can be said of some recent experiments in 
this line. Each volume is to deal with the English 
development of some special literary form, such as 
the Pastoral, the Masque, the Essay, the Literary 
Review. As the Editor puts it :— 

“ Every volume will be devoted to the history of some single 
literary growth, bringing together representative illustrations of 
it in sufficient quantity to enable the reader to follow, at first 
hand, all its important phases. A critical introduction will 
sketch the story which the specimens illustrate, supply some of 
the intervening detail, chronicle the faint beginnings, and record 
where needfut the undistinguished decay. In this way it is 
hoped, among other things, to facilitate that comparative study 
of literature which is one of the secrets of critical wisdom and 
one of the springs of critical delight.” 

The comparative study of literature bas had such 
an innings of late that, as I have tried once or twice 
to point out in these columns, the essential study of 
literature is suffering not a little. But I hasten to 
add of this particular case that the volume on 
“English Pastorals” with which Mr. Edmund K. 
Chambers starts the series falls into line with the 
best traditions of English scholarship. The subject 
is a peculiarly happy one for historical treatment. 
Pastoral poetry had a definite beginning, and, as far 
as we can see, it has come to a definite close. At all 
events it has reached a state of inanition complete 
enough, and has remained in that state long enough, 
to warranta critic or historian in treating it as dead. 
As far as England is concerned, it began with 
Spenser (or, if you prefer it, with Tottel’s Miscellany), 
and it came to an end long before the middle of the 
last century with Pope and Philips (or,if you prefer it, 
with Gay’s burlesque “ The Shepherd's Week”). Mr. 
Chambers finds it significant that Pastoral Poetry 
should have closed upon a noteof burlesque. He says— 


“.... the temper of Gay, so fantastic in his own age, is 


prophetic enough to us of the tendencies, revolutionary and 
deep-rooted, which were destined, nearly a century later, to 
completely transform the English conception of country life as 
a subject for poetry. Our modern literature is intimate with 
the woods and fields, conversant with the dwellers therein. You 
might gather a philosophy and a natural history of the peasant 
from George Eliot and Thomas Hardyalone. But the ideals of 
the past are illusions in the eyes of the present ; and save as a 
rare survival or a conscious archaism, the fine old art of pastoral 
has given way to newer and more vital modes of thought and 
imagination.” 





And so he concludes with Mrs. Woods’ exquisite 
sonnet :— 

“ Peace, Shepherd, peace! What boots it singing on? 
Since long ago grace-giving Phebus died, 
And all the train that loved the stream-bright side 
Of the poetic mount with him are gone 
Beyond the shores of Styx or Acheron, 
In unexploréd realms of night to hide. 
The clouds that strew their shadows far and wide 
Are all of Heaven that visits Helicon. 

“ Yet here, where never muse or god did haunt, 
Still may some nameless power of Nature stray, 
Pleased with the reedy stream’s continual chant 
And purple pomp of these broad fields in May. 
The } we wd meet him where he herds his kine, 
And careless pass him by whose is the gift divine.” 

To all appearance Pastoral Poetry is dead. It is 
quite sufficiently dead just now for summary treat- 
ment, and its extremity has given Mr. Chambers his 
opportunity of writing one of the best brief essays 
it has been my happiness to read for a long while. 
But that it is really dead for good and all I do not 
believe one little bit. The vitality of all genuine 
literary forms is quite unaccountable. You may 
call the pastoral a convention, but that does not 
dispose of it. You can never say that some genius 
will not arise to-morrow to expand it into something 
a great deal more than a convention. “ Nuns fret 
not at their convent’s narrow room; And hermits 
are contented with their cells’; but the delight 
which the lustiest intellects take in the narrowest 
forms of art often leaves wonder at a standstill. 
Who could have prophesied that Ben Jonson, of all 
men, would have carried the Masque, of all forms of 
literary art, to the highest point it ever reached ? 
Why, on @ priori grounds the thing is demonstrably 
absurd. Nevertheless he did it, and rejoiced in 
doing it. Of the Pastoral itself who could have 
prophesied that it would have hit exactly the taste 
of the “ humanists” of the Renascence ? 

All literature, indeed, is convention of a sort, 
The point is, Can you find an artist to breathe the 
right amount of poetry into the convention? 
Theocritus himself was most imperfectly real. ‘“ His 
idylls,” says Mr. Chambers, “ were a poet's tran- 
script from actuality.” But the transcript was a 
wide one; and in auy case the amount of poetry in 
them cannot be measured by their closeness to 
actuality. They are not good poetry because they are 
realistic, any more than Milton’s * Lycidas” is bad 
poetry because it violates probability. ‘ Lycidas’ 
laureate hearse,” as Mr. Arthur Sidgwick has noted, 
“is to be strewn with three kinds of berries and 
eleven kinds of flowers; but the unfortunate Edward 
King was drowned on the 10th of August, when none 
of the berries would have appeared, and nine of the 
eleven flowers would be over.” As if anyone outside 
a lecture-room would think of testing Lycidas by a 
reference to the exact date of Edward King's death! 
Shakespeare, in the Bridal Song prefixed to “The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,” strews the path of his happy 
pair with roses, primroses, pinks, marigolds, and 
larkspur—an impossible combination. And after 
that we are asked to believe that pastoral poetry 
perished out of the land because in Pope's hands, or 
Ambrose Philips’, it had become a convention. It 
was always a convention. The mischief with Pope 
and Philips was that they did not know how to put 
sufficient poetry into the convention—or, rather, 
the mischief was that they, and the men of their 
time, mistook the convention for the poetry. 

So it died; and we very imprudently conclude 
it will not turn up again because Dr. Darwin taught 
our poets botany. But I for one can see no incom- 
patibility between the right pastoral spirit and 
accurate botany. If the Pastoral be revived in our 
day, it will probably not take the form of dialogue 
in heroic couplets between Lacon and Phyllis, as 
they rake between haycocks of amber satin, after 
the fashion of Versailles or Strawberry Hill. But it 
seems to me that the interest which our modern 
writers notoriously take in the life of the woods and 
fields, is itself some promise of a revival of pastoral 
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song—of song none the Jess pastoral because it goes 
as close to nature as Theocritus ever went. 


I have twice run through Mr.Cnambers’ anthology, 
and do not see how, as a representative selection of 
English pastoral verse, it could be bettered. Indeed 
it is an exemplary little book, well conceived and 
well carried out, aud it makes one eager for the rest 
of the series. It ay be true that King Pandion he 
is dead ; 

“And Phillida the Fair has lost 

The comfort of her favour ”— 
but we may hope, at any rate, that this applies only 
to the writing of Pastorals, not to the study of that 
form of poetry which gave their first nourishment 


to all the great Elizabethans. A.T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 
COLUMBUS UP TO DATE. 
Ovrre-Mer: Impressions OF AMERICA. By Pan! Bourget, 


Member of the French Academy. With Frontispiece Por- 
trait. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

T was, perhaps, inevitable that a touch of disap- 
pointment should mingle with the pleasure 


derived from perusal of M. Paul Bourget's long- 


promised volume of American “impressions.” The 
brilliant novelist’s reputation stands so high as 
a writer endowed with keen analytical instinct 


and lucid vision, that one almost expected him 
to achieve the miracle of finding something new 
to say about America. This, in truth, he has 
not done, though nothing could be more piquant, 
suggestive, and graceful than the way in which 
he has contrived to cast a fresh light upon those 
salient aspects of Transatlantic life which are, from 
different points of view, visible to all beholders. 
Little in M. Bourget’s book is absolutely new; much 
is necessarily superficial; but over all is thrown the 
glamour of his incomparable elegance, charming 
vivacity, and engaging candour, Amidst a somewhat 
chaotic abundance of hasty generalisations and in- 
consequent conclusions—the almost inevitable ac- 
companiments of a book of travels hurriedly prepared 
—stand out the most finished and delicate little 
silhouettes imaginable; scenes and figures limned 
with all the wit and grace of the literary artist. M. 
tourget went to America in 1893, and remained for 
several months, observing, comparing, reflecting, 
while he collected those heterogeneous “impressions” 
which be now offers to the public in this very inter- 
esting volume. That those impressions were, on the 
whole, of an unfavourable nature is tolerably obvious, 
lespite the author’s laudable efforts to preserve a 
strictly unbiassed judgment. A Frenchman, a pol- 
ished man of letters, and a member of the French 
Academy, M. Bourget is, both by temperament and 
training. essentially antagonistic to the American 
ideal. Its aims repel him; its methods revolt 
him. To chivalrous to accept the hospitality of a 
strange land and then to abuse its confidence, he yet is 
unable to conceal his repugnance to the dominant 
characteristics of American society—its mad excess 
of splendour, its vulgar crudity, its hard, restless, 
nervous tension. The note of discord is struck in 
the opening pages of this book, with the novelist’s 
landing at New York amid the hideous discomfort 
and confusion wherein “the struggle for life has its 
humble and vexatious symbol in the struggle for 
baggage.” Through this initial ordeal, however, 
M. B.urget passed more successfully than did the 
friend ot whom he tells us, who incontinently fled 
home to Europe. “‘I could not endure the biow,’ 
was his oaly reply to the surprise of his relatives.” 
But the lancding-stage with its inharmonious bustle 
was merely the prelude to further shocks in 
the shape of harsh contrasts, crude attempts at 
culture, and, above all, violent, irrepressible hurry. 
At the end of his first week in New York, M. 
Bourget’s chief impression seems to have been that 








of the headlong haste of American existence. “A 
reporter,” he plaintively notes in his journal of that 
week, “has even come this evening to ask my 
opinion as to love in America, after a sojourn of 


,y 


forty-eight hours! A few more incidents of this 
kind wring from him the ery, “ At what time do 
they die here? At what time do they love? At 
what time do they think?” From the stupefying 
activity of New York the novelist gladly escaped to 
the comparative leisure of life at Newport, where 
he employed his analytical talent in an exhaustive 
study of millionaires at play. Here again the 
prevalent impression upon him was of something 
uncongenial to his own fine and wsthetie taste :— 

“As in the harbour and streets of New York you are dis- 

mayed at so much activity, so in these Newport avenues you are 
amazed at so much wealth. It either revolts or charms you, 
according as you lean towards Socialism or snobbery. The 
psychologist, who looks upon a city as a naturalist looks upon 
an anthill, will recognise in it the fact which 1 observed at the 
very first—something indescribably extravagant, unbridled. The 
American spirit seems not to understand moderation. Their high 
busivess buildings are too high; their pleasure-houses are too 
elegant ; their fast trains go too fast; their newspapers have too 
many pages—too much news; and when they set themselves to 
spend money, they are obliged to spend too much in order to 
have the feeling of spending enough.” 
This sense of American excess in all things is, in fact, 
the keynote of the book; coupled, it is only fair to 
add, with generous recognition of those higher 
qualities of energy, courage, and indomitable deter- 
mination which have made the commercial, if not 
the social, success of the nation. The author notes, 
tco, the almost pathetic craving of the typical 
Newport millionaire for the acquisition of heirlooms, 
antiquities, anything that may serve to connect with 
the past these men who are themselves so obtrusively 
new. “F , who does not like the Americans, said 
to me with irony, ‘ Yes, they have the portrait of 
Louis XIV., but where is their grandfather's por- 
trait?’” 

One is naturally anxious to learn M. Bourget’s 
opinion of that very important personage the 
American girl. To this interesting subject he 
devotes two entire chapters, and it is diverting to 
observe with what an uneasy and perplexed scrutiny 
he regarded a creature so alien to the French ideal 
of the “ jeune fille” :— 





“A new type of feminine seduction is revealed to you, less 
affecting than irritating, enigmatic and slightly ambiguous by 
reason of its indefinable blending of supple grace and virile 
charm, by the alliance of culture and vigour, the most thrilling 
nervous sensitiveness and the sturdiest health. The true place 
of such a creature in this society appears to you also, and the 
profound reason why these men, themselves all action, leave these 
women freo thus to act with total independence. If it is per- 
mitted to apply an old legal term to creatures so subtle, so 
delicate, these women are the delegates to luxury ia this utili- 
tarian civilisation. Their mission is to bring into it that which 
the Afnerican has not time to create and which he desires to have 
—the fiower of elegance, something of beauty, aud, in a word, of 
aristocracy.” 

In her egoism, her independence, and especially 
in her coldness of temperament the American girl 
palpably jarred.upon the novelist’s nerves. Always 
thoroughly awake to her physical beauty and men- 
tal refinement, M. Bourget was comically appalled 
by her superhuman freedom from sexual frailties— 
a peculiarity, nay, a defect, which he solemnly ex- 
presses in this oracular statement :—‘“ This woman 
can do without being loved. She has no need of 
being loved.” Even when thus finally dissected the 
American girl continues to trouble M. Bourget’s soul 
as a kind of vague, inexplicable phenomenon. Again 
and again he recurs to the subject with an air of 
pique and baffled curiosity very natural in an 
analytical novelist thus confronted with a new and 
inscrutable type of womanhood. Turning from the 
contemplation of Newport society, with its glaring 
gorgeousness, to the soberer spectacle of commercial 
enterprise, the author finds here, as everywhere, 
evidences of that overwhelming energy which, as he 
justly says, has made Chicago, in its phoenix-like 
resurrection, “a miracle that would confound the 
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dead of seventy years ago, if they were to return to 
earth and find themselves in this city, now the ninth 
in the world, as to population, which when they 
were alive had not a single house.” Nowhere did he 
realise more acutely the distracting size and speed of 
all things American than in “ Porkopolis,” where be 
subjected his sensitive nerves, in the interests of his 
readers, to the unpleasant ordeal of viewing the 
entire process of slaughter in the huge abattoirs of 
the Chicago merchants. Out of this ugly and sordid 
sight his skilled pen and dramatic fancy enabled him 
to construct a picture full of graphic realism and 
imaginative beauty. Of the audacities of journal- 
istic enterprise M. Bourget gives an amusing 
example: 

“ Last summer I was passing through Beverly, near Boston, 
at the time of the death of one of the most distinguished officers 
of the Federal Army. The corpse was to be carried to Balti- 
more, and a funeral service was first celebrated in the little 
village church. In the midst of the ceremony a young man 
entered, drew near to the coffin, gently raised the pall, tapped 
the lid with his finger, and said softly, ‘ Steel, not wood.’ ‘l'’hen 
he disappeared, in the midst of universal surprise; it was a 
reporter.” 

Upon the enormous corruption permeating all 
strata of American business-life M. Bourget touches 
very lightly indeed, though occasional hints show 
that it by no means escaped his ever-watchful eye. 
Here is a delightful anecdote of an ingenious miner 
named Parker :— 

“In 1885 Parker sold a mine for two hundred thousand dollars 
to Frisseil & Co.—great bankers of one of the largest cities of 
the West. Parker had ‘sown’ his ‘ placer claim’ with gold dust 
over astretch of two miles, having buried more than ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of dust in the sand ! 

‘“* Never did eapital bring in such interest. On the report of 
two experts—grave men who came expressly from Boston—the 
mine thus ‘salted’ was pronounced to be of incalculable wealth, 
. . . The experts, with their fat recompense, returned to Boston. 
Parker no less generously recompensed the citizens whose testi- 
mouy had confirmed the existence of the ‘ placer.” The more 
honest among them had been content with holding their peace. 
‘Let him look out for himself!’ So says everyone on the prairie, 
though only two steps away from a man who is being plundered.” 


If we have dealt more exclusively with those 
portions of Outre-Mer in which the social aspect of 
American life is considered, it is because the very 
lightness of the topic has rendered it specially at- 
tractive in M. Bourget’s hands. So far from 
neglecting the graver side of that vast and complex 
democracy, he has bestowed upon it an intensity of 
thought which renders the book as interesting as it 
is entertaining. He made a personal inspection of 
the lowest dens iu the Bowery, saw and spoke 
with all classes of its inhabitants, and perceived—as 
many other thoughtful men have perceived—a 
standing menace to American civilisation in the 
seething masses of foreign emigrants who fester in 
the depths of New York, hidden beneath the outer 
layer of luxarious living. Comparing America with 
France, his final reflection is that “in that immense 
Republic, democracy results, not as with us in a 
perpetual levelling, but, on the contrary, in bringing 
about astonishing inequalities between individuals, 
who forcibly devour one another.” 

Outre-Mer is not a book of deep philosophy or 
great ethical importance, but it is what few travel- 
lers’ journals succeed in being—-a book brimful of 
charm, wit, irony, and literary value. 


OLD WESTMINSTER. 


Westminster. By Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. With an 
Etching by Francis 8. Walker, R.G.E., and 130 Illustra- 
tions by William Patten and others, London: Chatto & 
Windus. 


“As in the book entitled ‘ London,’ of which this 
is the successor,” writes Sir Walter Besant in a 
curiously ill-expressed preface to this delightful 
volume, “I do not pretend to offer a History of 
Westminster. The story of the Abbey Buildings, 
of the Great Functions held in the Abbey, of the 





Monuments in the Abbey, may be found in the pages 
of Stanley, Loftie, Dart, and Widmore. The history 
of the Houses of Parliament belongs to the history of 
the country and not of Westminster.” Having given 
these, as many will think, quite insufficient reasons 
for excluding from his survey of Westminster just 
the two features for which Westminster is most 
famous, Sir Walter proceeds to tell us, quite un- 
conscious apparently of the inconsistency in the 
first case and of the contradiction in the second, 
that he has endeavoured—amongst other things— 
(i.) to restore for us “the vanished Palaces of 
Westminster and Whitehall,” and (ii.) to portray for 
us “the life of the Abbey, with its Services, 
its Rule, its Anchorites, and its Sanctuary”! As 
a matter of fact, he devotes three whole chapters 
to the Abbey, another to the Sanctuary and its 
ancient privileges, and yet another to Caxton and 
the printing press set up by him within the Abbey 
precincts. In regard to the Houses of Parliament, 
however, he is as good, or as bad, as his word; 
dismissing them, with a repetition of the excuse 
already quoted, in half a page. 

Of the other chapters—* The Beginning:,” “ The 
King’s Palace of Westminster,” “ The Vanished 
Palace,” “TheCity,” and “Tho Streets and the People” 
—the first is, perhaps, the most remarkable. In it 
Sir Walter sets himself to prove that Thorney, the 
“isle of Bramble,” was originally chosen as a fitting 
place for a monastic foundation not, as antiquaries 
and historians have agreed in telling us, because of 
its seclusion, and silence, and remoteness; not 
because it was far, as Freeman expressed it, from 
the immediate throng and turmoil of the great 
city ; but, on the contrary, because, from its peculiar 
situation on the highway from the North of England 
to the South—for it was by the ford at Thorney 
that the traveller had to cross the Thames—it had 
come to be the scene of a continual procession of 
travellers of all kinds, craftsmen, traders, miners, 
actors, musicians, dancers, and jugglers; because 
it had come to be, as it were, “a great inn, a 
halting-place, a bustling, noisy, frequented place; 
the centre, before London, of the mart of Britannia; 
no ‘Thebaid’ at all; no quiet, secluded, desolate 
place, but the centre of the traffic of the whole 
island.” It was in such a spot, he contends, more- 
over, that a Benedictine Monastery was likely to 
be founded. “The Rule of Benedict,” he points 
out, “ was not the rule of Robert of Citeaux. 
Two hundred years later, when the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity was founded, did they place 
the Monastery in the wilds of Sheppey or in the 
marshes of the Isle of Dogs, or on lonely Canvey ? 
Not at all; they placed it within London Wall—at 
Aldgate, the busiest place in the City. And the 
Franciscans, were they exiled to some remote 
quarter? Not at all; they were established within 
the walls. So were the Austin Friars and the 
Crutched Friars; while White Friars and Black 
Friars were close to the City Wall. And even the 
austere Carthusians were within hearing of the 
horse fairs and the races, the tournaments, and the 
sports of the citizens. Nor does it ever appear that 
the monks were dissatisfied with their position and 
craved for solitude ; they preferred the din and roar 
of the noisiest city of the world.” 

The quotations that have been made will give a 
fair idea of the style in which the book is written— 
a fluent, forcible, and picturesque style, but artless 
and careless sometimes almost to slovenliness. This 
carelessness notwithstanding, the volume, on the 
whole, is a delightful one, and, having read it, one 
walks through Westminster with new eyes. It is 
profusely illustrated ; for the most part with excel- 
lent pen-drawings by the late William Patten, to 
whose widow the volume is dedicated. Many of the 
illustrations, executed originally for the Pall Mall 
Magazine, look to some disadvantage in their new 
setting, being too large for the page. The frontis- 
piece is a really beautiful etching of the Westminster 
towers by Mr. Francis 5S. Walker. 
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WORKING 


ARBEITERVERSICHERUNG IN 


MEN'S INSURANCE. 


DI£ DEN EvROPAISCHEN 
Boédiker, Prasident des Reich- 


Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 


STAATEN. Von Dr. T. 
versicherungsamtes. 


WHATEVER criticism some of its particular measures 
may be open to, the German Government may well 
take credit for the part which within the last twelve 
years it has been permitted to play in Europe as 
a stimulator of legislation designed to benefit the 
working classes. It is only ten years since the first 
of those much-discussed German Insurance Laws 
came into force. Since then, not only has working 
men’s insurance become one of the most prominent 
factors in German political life, but all Continental 
Europe has become astir with attempts to imitate the 
pioneer legislator. The latest declared convert is 
Italy, which has now an Accident Insurance Bill 
before Parliament considered certain to be adopted 
in the next session. The epoch when Germany first 
set her hand to her great work found her practically 
without any working men’s insurance in existence 
—nothing, certainly, that could at all compare with 
what we possess in this country. President Bidiker, 
being no doubt anxious to make out a good case for 
his own State interference, has a few holes to pick in 
our friendly societies. His blame is not altogether 
deserved. It is quite true that those societies leave a 
considerable portion of the lower fringe of the work- 
ing population out in the cold, and also that some of 
them are not financially sound. Still they answer 
our purpose very much better than would State- 
created provident societies. And State-created 
societies of the German type are, moreover, among 
ourselves wholly out of the question. 

Continental countries, however, had no such self- 
help foundation to build upon. They must accord- 
ingly rely upon their Governments to set the work 
going. So they began, speaking not historically 
but in respect of design, with sick insurance. Sick 
insurance forms the basis of their entire organisation. 
It provides, so to speak, the local bricks out of which 
larger fabrics are set up. There is no parish, no im- 
portant factory, no mine, no large establishment of 
any sort in Germany which is not required to form a 
sick insurance society of some kind, providing relief 
in cases of temporary illness. There is no serious 
fault to be found with the sick insurance practised, 
assuming that the principle of State interference is 
approved, and it is no doubt familiarising the popula- 
tion with provident practices. The only objection 
which might be raised is, that the employers are 
made to pay some portion towards the expense. 
But that is really not in respect of sick insurance, 
but in consideration of services rendered under 
another head. 

Next, in technical order, follows that Old Age and 
Disablement Insurance Scheme, which has made 
Kurope ring again with the fame of its supposed 
merits and defects. We have had our own contro- 
versy about it in this country. But we have also 
seen that as time went on the German model, first 
held up to admiration and for imitation, has been 
gradually but steadily withdrawn from ‘ew. The 


real fact is that although German officialism affects | 


to look with peculiar pride upon Old-Age Insurance, 
experience bas made that form of insurance ex- 
tremely unpopular in its own country, and is making 
it more so every day. The employers find the tax 
oppressive, and resent it all the more since their 


strong boxes, or invested in Imperial and corporation 
stocks, instead of being allowed to fructify in trade. 








—even faithful Austria—indisposed to follow the 
German example. France, rather than lend any 
countenance to the proposal for adopting the 
German method, has made its postal authorities 
furbish up their old plates announcing that the post 
office sells old-age pensions. And Italy is raising a 
fund out of its savings bank profits and windfalls 
from Treasury notes dropping out of circulation to 
provide such pensions sooner or later, rather than 
adopt the German practice. 

There isa very different tale to tell of the results of 
the third kind of working men's insurance, in respect 
of which Germany has set an example which is by 
degrees gathering all Continental countries around 
her as imitators, and which certainly ought to 
interest ourselves most. Accident insurance ob- 
viously stands, in respect of State intervention, on 
an entirely different footing from sick and old-age 
insurance. It is the working man himself who pro- 
vides for the two latter; and as he is the only person 
to be pushed to the duty which he owes to himself, 
this case can scarcely be looked upon as calling for 
State interference. When we come to accident 
insurance, the person to be pushed is the employer, 
over whom the workman has no power what- 
ever—rather is the relation between the two the 
other way. Accordingly the workman has a good 
right to look to the State for protection. We have 
tried to solve the difficulty by Employers’ Liability 
Acts which place the injured workman face to face 
with his individual employer, if there is any dispute, 
before a Court of Law. President Bidiker does not 
consider this method of settling the question the 
most advisable. Settlement by litigation is, in his 
opinion, bound to cause delay. It is bound to create 
bad blood. It is bound to be expensive. It may 
leave the poor man without a remedy in case of 
costly appeals or of pressure and intimidation exer- 
cised by the employer. Its result must be very 
uncertain. However, what, above all things, the 
workman wants is prompt compensation, according 
to a well-understood scale, and an absence of any- 
thing which may interfere with future employment. 
Insurance will provide all this. German accident 
insurance has by its satisfactory results succeeded 
in securing acceptance practically throughout the 
length and breadth of the European continent for 
the sound principle that the employer is, as a matter 
of duty, liable for compensation to the workman for 
any injury sustained while about his business. The 
service is his, and so must the risk be. It needs 
scarcely to be stated that no “ contracting out” or 
evasion of any kind is permitted. The State takes 
care to see that justice is done to the workman. 
But to such supervision it absolutely limits its inter- 
ference. It prescribes no rate; it makes no award. 
There is accordingly not the slightest shadow of 
foundation for the charge that the Act is Socialistic. 
The State puts the entire burden upon the employers ; 
it groups the employers together, according to 
trades, in “corporations.” The corporations are 
collectively liable. It is they who fix the figure for 
“ danger risks” ; it is they who levy the contributions, 
they who collect the money. On the other hand, the 
award is only provisionally theirs, since the work- 
man has in every case an appeal open, free of cost, 
to a mixed tribunal consisting of representatives 
both of employers and working men. And, as a 
matter of course, he uses his right freely. By such 


/ means not only is all the soreness of litigation 
treasure is laid up unprofitably in departmental | 


| equalisation of the burden. 


The relief given is very small, and future develop- | 


ment is looked forward to with apprehension; for 
the Act once passed cannot be repealed, and the 
steady tendency in the administration is in the 
direction of raising more out of income tax to pay 
indiscriminately to deserving and undeserving. The 
object which the Government had in view of stimnu- 
lating thrift and self-help has not been attained. 
One cannot be surprised at seeing other countries 





obviated, and prompt service ensured, but consider- 
able economy is effected in the bargain by the 
And the greatest gain 
of all, in the interest of the employer and employed 
alike, is that the common responsibility makes 
employers anxious to prevent accidents. The less 
accidents there are the less will they have to pay in 
compensation. Accordingly preventive measures 
and appliances are now studied in Germany as they 
never were before, and the number of serious acci- 
dents has materially diminished. The German Act 


has its defects, the Austrian has perhaps even more. 
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But, generally speaking, the result may be said to 
have been good, as is evidenced not only by the 
large number of compensations paid—266,400 in the 
last year—but even more by the satisfaction gener- 
ally expressed by both parties. 

President Bidiker’s book shows in detail, assign- 
ing chapters to the various countries, with how 
much zeal the same cause has been taken up all over 
the Continent, and how steadily attempts to deal 
with the problem bring other nations nearer and 
nearer to the German model. Here are Austria, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, the Scandinavian king- 
doms, Belgium, Holland, and even Russia and 
Roumania, pressing to follow in Germany’s footsteps, 
to the benefit, no doubt, of their labouring classes. 
The work is one to which one is bound to wish 
success. It finds a most able expositor in Dr. 
Bédiker, whose official position, of course, assures 
accuracy as regards facts, figures, and texts of the 
Acts and Bills quoted; and whose fair and liberal 
administration of the Acts, it may be added, accounts 
not a little for their success. 





A FAMOUS ENGLISH PAINTER, 


GEORGE MoRLAND, Painter, London (1763-1804). By Ralph 
Richardson, F.R.S.E. London: Elliot Stock. 


IT is now more than ninety years since Morland died, 
and nearly ninety years since the last biography of 
him was written. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Richardson has thought it permissible to produce a 
new life of one of the most characteristically English 
of all English painters. He has relied chiefly on the 
biography by George Dawe, R.A., who was Morland’s 
intimate friend, and has endeavoured to give a sketch 
of his hero’s career which shall be both sympathetic 
and sincere. Mr. Richardson’s volume is, on the 
whole, well written and well printed, and contains 
some admirable illustrations of Morland’s work. It 
contains also a full and valuable appendix, which 
collectors will know how to appreciate, giving a 
detailed account of Morland’s pictures, of their 
history, of their prices, and of any peculiarities that 
they possess. The story of the painter, sordid as in 
some respects it is, is still one of interest to the large 
public that admires his work, and all lovers of English 
art will be inclined to thank Mr. Richardson for the 
labour of love which he has successfully achieved. 
George Morland was born in the Haymarket, 
London, in 1763. Mr. Richardson boldly states that 
he was the heir to a baronetcy, and suggests that he 
was the descendant of Sir Samuel Morland, a well- 
known baronet of the Restoration. But for this 
suggestion he has apparently no authority beyond 
the resemblance of the names. Morland was brought 
up very strictly, and Mr. Richardson is, no doubt, 
right in condemning the well-meant but mistaken 
severity of his parents, although he does not seem 
to have quite made up his mind as to how far he 
approves of Morland’s education, which on one page 
he praises highly, and which on another page he 
characterises as “most unnatural.” The strictness 
of his treatment as a boy led Morland, as soon as he 
obtained his freedom, into a wild revolt against all 
discipline, and thereupon began that singular life of 
mingled hard work and dissipation, which drink and 
debt and trouble terminated at the age of forty- 
one. Mr. Richardson gives a bright account of those 
strange years, of Morland’s wanderings in France and 
in England, of his happy marriage to “ pretty Anne 
Ward,” the sister of his best friend and engraver, in 
1786—a marriage never strained, in spite of Morland’s 
faults, by infidelity or estrangement—of his life in 
his house opposite the White Lion at Paddington, 
where the artist painted his best pictures “ while his 
companions were carousing on gin and red herrings 
around him,” and of the subsequent unhappy vicissi- 
tudes which ended in the sponging house in Cold 
Bath Fields. It was Morland's curse to have all the 
charm and all the instability of genius, to be a prince 
of “ good-fellows” in a hard-drinking, dissolute age. 





In the “several pursuits of riding, music, drink- 
ing, smoking, and painting,” says one of his 
contemporary biographers, Morland had few com- 
petitors. He knew the driver of every coach and 
the pedigree of every horse upon the North Road. 
He was as fond of riding jockey as he was of 
hunting, as fond of bull-baiting and boxing as he 
was of every other kind of sport. The story of 
Morland pitting his sucking-pig against the dogs of 
the Marylebone streets, the description of his place 
of hiding in the Isle of Wight, where his room was 
“filled from morning till night with sailors, fisher- 
men, and smugglers,” the picture of him fleeing 
across the fields from Hackney to London to avoid 
the officers who came to arrest him for his debts, 
the many incidents of his recklessness, his whimsi- 
cality, his genial, random, wretched, yet not un- 
generous life, make his career as picturesque as any 
painting from his hand. 

But despite his many failings, Morland worked 
hard all his life. Even during the last eight years, 
when chased by bailiffs and persecuted by drink, 
“he produced seven hundred and ninety-two paint- 
ings and a thousand drawings, which at present 
prices would have made his fortune.” Mr. Richard- 
son gives a good account of the results of this many- 
sided industry, and very rightly lays stress on the 
prints after paintings by Morland, because the 
prints, being dated, and being often more reliable 
than the alleged paintings, offer one of the best 
means of following the artist’s work. He considers 
the years between 1788 and 1797 the years when 
Morland’s powers and activity were at their zenith, 
and compares him with Scott for the rapidity with 
which his best work was produced. But the com- 
parison which most naturally suggests itself, and 
which Mr. Richardson—who, if we mistake not, is a 
Scotsman—does not fail to make, is that between 
George Morland and his great contemporary Robert 
Burns. Both were men of genius who represented 
Nature in her homeliest garb. Both conquered 
the world by their abilities, and left it, through 
their own faults, far too soon. Scotsmen have long 
since forgiven the frailties of the greatest of their 
poets. “ When will Englishmen forget the frailties 
of George Morland, and look lovingly on his pictures 
without recalling his career ?” 


SOME RECENT VERSE. 


THE GREAT GALEOTO, AND FoLty or SArnTLINEss. Two 
Plays done from the Verse of José Echegaray into English 
Prose by Hannah Lynch. London: John Lane. 

A PoMANDER OF VERSE. By E. Nesbit. London: John 
Lane. 

FLamMMA VESTALIS. By Eugene Mason. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Sones oF THE SovutH. Second Series. By J.B. O'Hara. 
London: Ward, Lock & Bowden. 

THE Sone or ROLAND. Retold by Arthur Way and Frederick 
Spencer. London: David Nutt. 


Sones or A HeArt’s SuRRENDER. By Arthur L. Salmon. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 


THE sickness of the century is upon Echegaray, as it 
is on Ibsen and the Russian novelists. We know, 
from a former translation of his, that he is a man 
of impetuous action, a savant and a Minister of 
Spain as well as Spain’s chief dramatist ; but these 
activities have brought no stirring airs into his 
drama. He loves a churchyard and the stab of a 
rapier as much as the most gloomy of the Eliza- 
bethans; but with the Elizabethans the very bloodi- 
ness was of the primitive man and the natural 
emotions. It is, on the whole, an unhappy day for 
literature when our literary men take to the medical 
books. Echegaray, like Ibsen, moves in a shadowy 
world burdened with an unwholesome knowledge, 
and is only less appalling because he is more simple. 
“The Son of Don Juan,” for example, is Ibsen's 
“Ghosts” over again, but the action of it moves in 
full sight of us, and there are none of the creeping 
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whispers which in Ibsen curdle the blood with 
apprehension. “The Great Galeoto” is a sermon 
against the calumniator and the gossip. “Folly or 
Saintliness” is a drama in which the principal 
personage chooses honour and honesty though 
they involve wreck and ruin to all most dear to 
him. He is dragged from the stage to the mad- 
house, betrayed by his wife and his friend at the 
fall of the curtain. Ag in “ The Great Galeoto,” the 
good man’s death and the shame of the innocent are 
brought about by that Pandarus, the world’s gossip. 
In each play the triumph cf evil is complete, yet 
Miss Lynch, the capable editor and translator, speaks 
of “The Great Galeoto” as “ brighter” than some 
other instances of her dramatist. If this is bright, 
then what is gloomy? Echegaray, like Ibsen, is 
profoundly depressing. Better the most fatuous 
optimism than this pessimism. In Echegaray it 
suggests the twilight of sadness which might come 
after the loss of a childish faith. They are moralists, 
these gentlemen ; yet their moralities so darken the 
soul that it might well be they tend to the growth 
of things the cheerful daylight would kill. One is 
tolerably sure that the wanton joyousness of our 
own Restoration dramatists was a wholesomer 
influence than theirs. 

“ E, Nesbit” is widely known as one of our very 
few women-poets of consideration—one might count 
them on the fingers of one hand. Her new volume 
is searcely an advance on the old; but it maintains 
the old level of purity, grace, and lyrical beauty. 
Her thoughts are the tender thoughts of a woman— 
of love, of children, of home, of all that makes a 
woman's heaven. They are pensive thoughts most 
often, but the tone of the book is not melancholy as a 
whole; it should make an exquisite Christmas gift- 
book. “A Child’s Song in Spring” is a lovely poem, and 
it would be hard to resist the lyrical rapture of — 
Through the wood, the green wood, the wet wood, the light 

wood, 
Love and I went maying a thousand lives ago; 
Shafts of golden sunlight had made a golden-bright wood 
In my heart reflected, because I loved you so. 
Through the wood, the chill wood, the brown wood, the bare 
wood, 
I alone went lonely no later than last year. 
What had thinned the branches, and wrecked my dear and fair 
wood, 
Killed the pale wild roses and left the rose-thorns sere ? 


Through the wood, the dead wood, the sad wood, the lone wood, 
Winds of winter shiver through lichens old and grey. 

You ride past, forgetting the wood that was our own wood, 
All our own—and withered as ever a flower of May. 


Mr. Eugene Mason writes correct and graceful 
verse, but at present it suggests rather the reader 
and lover of other men’s poetry than a poet gifted 
with originality of his own. He has caught the air 
of his admirations so thoroughly that one cannot 
help feeling how admirable his work would be if 
Rossetti had not lived before him. Rossetti is his 
most distinct influence, but he has others. Most 
young poets live first by admiration, and no doubt 
Mr. Mason will put his excellence of technique and 
sense of beauty to good account when he has found 
his own singing voice. The two sonnets called “ The 
Dream-Child” make one fee! that he has a reserve 
force which he has not yet drawn upon. 

No Australian poet has yet been quite satis- 
factory, even in a little way, and Mr. J. B. O'Hara is 
not an exception. We get no new airs, no new 
emotions from the newest world. They arrive at 
writing very fair verse, which in England would 
give them at best a tenth-rate reputation, but the 
passion is one caught faintly from English models ; 
the eyes that look on that brilliant new world are 
jaded. They do not even take the best or second- 
best or third-best models. There is a pretence of 
free living, a convention of the wild and uncon- 
ventional in their verse which deceives no one. The 
sprinkling of the page with words unfamiliar to 
English ears no more give the atmosphere than if 
the verse were written besidd a London lodging-house 





fire—which, indeed, the greater part of it might 
have been. Mr. O'Hara does not affect the bush- 
ranger. He is quite simple and direct, and apparently 
has no ambition to bring the South to us, or to do 
anything but write pleasant and facile verse. His 
verse is manly and dignified, but it lacks the magical 
suggestion that makes verse poetry. 

Messrs. Arthur Way and Frederick Spencer's 
short cut to the “Song of Roland ”’ is as satisfactory 
as such a thing could be. They cater for the indol- 
ence of an age which will not take its epics whole- 
meal. Their little book gives some spirited verse 
renderings of the great passages of the epic, and the 
narrative is connected by a running prose summary 
of the story. If their intention is justifiable they 
have done well; but one hopes that their success in 
the isolated passages of verse may encourage them 
to add yet another translation of the “Song of 
Roland” to the many in existence. By the way, 
the late Mr. Justice O'Hagan, of Dublin, made an 
extremely fine translation into English verse of the 
whole of the great epic: his rendering is not perhaps 
as well known as it ought to be. 

Mr. Salmon’s very sweet verse is well known to 
readers of the magazines, and to the many who have 
found it pleasant reading this little volume will be 
welcome. It is a quiet book, full of tender and 
sensitive feeling for Nature, with a pensiveness 
which does not depress. “Trial by Ordeal” is a 
striking thought charmingly expressed. One is not 
sure of Mr. Salmon’s long ballad, “ Our Lady of 
Tears.” It is an eccentric story, and can only appeal 
to the insular mind, and it seems a pity such good 
workmanship should be wasted on it. “The Monk 
of Rouen” has some very tender passages. 


FICTION. 

Corruption. By Perey White, Author of “Mr. Lailey- 
Martin.” London: William Heinemann. 

A Son or THe Purains. By Arthur Paterson. 
Maemillan & Co. 

Dr. QUANTRILL’S EXPERIMENT. 
Marriage. By T. Inglis. 
Black. 

We wish that Mr. Percy White had chosen a 

more agreeable title for his new novel than the ugly 

word “Corruption.” Yet it must be acknowledged 
that it conveys with considerable accuracy the 
nature of the story he has to tell. In his first book, 

“Mr. Bailey-Martin,” Mr. White gave us a remark- 

able picture of the sordidness of life in a suburban 

household. In the present volume he rises to a 

higher social level, and treats of rising members of 

Parliament, of political leaders, and even of Prime 

Ministers. As was the case in “ Mr. Bailey-Martin,” 

we find in “Corruption” little hints apparently 

intended to suggest that we are reading of real men 
and Women under fictitious names. Yet, though the 
sketches of types are both forcible and true, no one 
behind the scenes will admit that they are portraits 
of individuals. Paul Carew is the brilliant young 

democrat who has made himself the leader of a 

little coterie in Parliament, and is acknowledged 

as “the one successful political free lance of 
his day.” His admission to the Ministry over 

which Mr. Greville presides is felt to be only a 

question of time, and meanwhile he has a staunch 

and generous friend in Stephen Muir, the millionaire 
brewer, whose youthful daughter is generally re- 
garded as Carew’s destined wife. In short, when the 
narrative opens the hero seems to have the world at 
his feet. Fame, popularity, riches, are all either his 
already or within his grasp. But there is another 
lady, besides Miss Muir, in the story, and her influence 
upon the young politician is still greater than that 
of the brewer's daughter. This is Beatrice Manner- 
ing, or, as she delights to call herself when talking to 

Carew, Circe. Some years before the story begins 

the two had met as neighbours and playfellows in 

their country home, where Carew’s father was squire 
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and Beatrice’s vicar. They had loved each other 
innocently enough at first, and then otherwise; but 
though Carew loved and won, he refused to marry. 
Beatrice herself, indeed, saw that marriage with her 
would ruin his career, and she cheerfully acquiesced 
in his suggestion that she should become the wife of 
rhe rich and easy-going sportsman Mannering. But, 
though thus parted before the eyes of the world, the 
two lovers maintained their old relations, and it is 
the story of those relations, and of all that they led 
to, that Mr. White tells us. It is not a pleasant 
story, and it ends dismally enough. Circe is true to 
her character, and, having ruined Carew, deserts him 
for a new lover. Her character is the redeeming 
feature of the book, from the artistic point of view. 
The author is pitiless in his dissection both of her 
strength and her weakness. But it is probably in 
his slightly bitter satires upon society, especially 
political soviety, that he will best please his readers. 
Here we have distinct proofs that the author of 
“Mr. Bailey-Martin” is at home elsewhere than in 
suburban villadom. 

Mr. Paterson, who has already given us two 
admirable stories of life in the Wild West, one of 
which, “A Man of His Word,” was marked by a 
quite peculiar degree of excellence, returns in “A 
Son of the Plains” to the ground he has made his 
own. Itis not too much to say that his new story 
is as thrilling, as brimful of adventure and incident, 
and as graphic in narration as anything he has yet 
written. Indeed, so far as its exciting character is 
concerned, we are inclined to protest that Mr. 
Paterson has given us almost too many good things. 
To say that there is not a dull page in the story is to 
understate the case. Every page has its new adven- 
ture, each more exciting than the last, and we are 
hurried along from incident to incident with a 
breathless speed that, whilst it bespeaks the 
fascination of the story, is hardly conducive to 
calm and elaborate criticism. We have a dim 
recollection of having experienced the same 
sensations in far-off days when reading Captain 
Mayne Reid's thrilling romances. Those romances 
probably would fail altogether to thrill us now, 
but it is a real tribute to a writer of to-day that 
he should be able to stir the blood of a grizzled 
reviewer just as Mayne Reid was able to stir the 
blood of a boy. Nat Worsley is the “son of the 
plains” whose adventures are told for us here, 
and some of the special characteristics which give 
variety and picturesqueness to his life are due to 
the fact that as a child he had been captured by the 
Comanche Indians, and held by them as a son of the 
tribe. To his experiences in the Indian camp he 
owes his keenness in reading not only the signs of a 
trail, but the thoughts of his fellow-creatures ; but 
his tenacity of purpose, indomitable courage, and 
rare chivalry of nature can hardly have been 
acquired in the wigwam. In the very first chapter 
of the story we see him setting forth to rescue two 
young ladies from a band of Arapahoe Indians, and 
from that moment to the end of the tale, when we 
leave him happily married and done for, he is con- 
stantly at war on behalf of these same girls, fighting 
highwaymen, cowboys, and desperadoes of every de- 
scription daily, and going through more adventures 
than would suffice to satisfy the passion for danger 
of any ordinary battalion. This is a book to be read 
of a winter evening over the fire, and all who read it 
will enjoy. 

There is distinct cleverness in “ Dr. Quantrill’s 
Experiment,” mingled with an eccentricity that 
occasionally borders on the grotesque. The plot is 
a curiously unconventional one, and is detailed 
with considerable vivacity. Mr. George Worthing, 
& well-to-do, respectable, middle-aged cornfactor, 
whose existence in the humdrum environments of 
Norchester has hitherto been as staid and uneventful 
as pertains to his kind, suddenly forms a romantic 
attachment to a beautiful girl who occupies in his 
household the humble position of a maidservant. 


master is a» widower of forty-seven; Lut, despite the 
double disparity of age aud station between them, 
this excellent merchant resolves to make his pretty 
housemaid his wife. This he does, having first sent 
her away for a period of six months, in order that 
she may acquire a superficial polish in addition to 
her natural charms. Strangely enough, the ex- 
housemaid is quickly drilled into a condition of 
high breeding, and is thus enabled speedily to take 
her place in Norchester society with ease and grace. 
For ten years she continues to enrapture her elderly 
husband by her beauty and amiability, though the 
marriage has been one merely of barter on her 
side, and she has never loved Mr. Worthing. The 
accidental discovery which he thereafter makes of 
the fact that Ruth is the illegitimate child of a 
certain baronet shatters the cornfactor’s matrimonial 
bliss in a way which hardly strikes the reader as 
being very convincing. From this moment all goes 
wrong between Mr. and Mrs. Worthing, more 
especially when the latter strikes up a hazardous 
flirtation with a handsome young man of whom her 
husband is jealous. Eventually a tragedy that is as 
gratuitous as Mr. Worthing’s former seilf-torturing 
puts an end alike to their lives and to the story. 
The book is brightly written, and shows signs of real 
promise; but the author seems to have lost grip of 
the characters towards the end of his narrative, and 
the climax is both improbable and melodramatic. 
In his next attempt Mr. Inglis will doubtless give 
us something stronger and more consistent than 
“Dr. Quantrill’s Experiment.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Dr. Brown, of Bedford, is an authority on all that concerns the 
historical development in the seventeenth century of the great 
religions movement which was the precursor of modern Non- 
conformity. His biography of John Bunyan has already 
acquired the rank of a standard work by reason of the union in 
its pages of breadth of knowledge with breadth of charity. It 
is a fortunate circumstance that tho task of describing ** The 
Pilgrim Fathers “of New England and their Puritan Sue- 
cessors ” should have fallen into such competent hands, and we 
may add at ones that Dr. Brawn’s latest book displays the same 
patient research, exact scholarship, critical discrimination, and 
studied moderation of statement which made its predecessor 
remarkable. Upwards of forty years have elapsed since Bartlett 
wrote his well-known historical account of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and sinee then much that is significant in the way of contem- 
porary testimony has leaped to light. Ons of the Pilgrims, 
Governor Bradford, was known to have written a narrative con- 
cerning the first experiences of the settlers who landed on Ply- 
mouth Rock in 1620. Bradford’s narrative was, however, never 
published, though one of the first historians of New England, who 
wrote in 1669, was known to have made free use of the manu- 
seript. About a century later Governor Hutchinson also had 
access to it in the preparation of his “ History of Massachusetts.” 
Afterwards the manuscript was placed, among other New England 
archives, in a room in the tower of the old South Church, Boston; 
but after the siege of the city during the Revolutionsry War 
all traces of this literary treasure were lost. Bartlett published 
his book about the Pilgrim Fathers in 1853, and at that 
time Governor Bradford’s manuscript was supposed to have been 
destroyed. Sinee then, however, it has been unearthed in the 
sishop of London’s library at Falham, though no one knows the 
cireumstances under which it crossed the Atlantic. This in- 

valuable and interesting narrative has been turned to admirable 

account by Dr. Brown, who has also had the opportunity of eon- 

sulting other manuscripts of lesser, but still of historical, import- 

ance. Not the least interesting chapter in the book is one which 

deals with the forerunners of the Puritan movement. Dr. Brown 

thinks that the earliest pioneers of independent religious thought 

which emerge upon the page of English history were the thirty 





*Tue Poorm FatHers or New ENGLAND and THEIR PURITAN 

Successors. By John Brown, B.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ John 

Bunyan: His Life, Times, and Work.’’ Illustrated. London : 

The Religious Tract Society. 

Pusuic SPEAKING AND DesaTr, A Manual for Advocates and Agitators. 
By << - Jacob Holyoake, Author of “ Sixty Years of an Agitator’s 

Life.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Mrx: rts NaturE anp Composition. By C. M. Aikman, M.A., D.Sc. 

London : Adam & Charles Black. 

Sprrat Starrs; on, Tot HEAVENWARD CoUR3E OF THE CHURCH Sxa- 

sons, By the Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D, London: Hodder & 

Stoughton. 





Ruth Alderson is only twenty, and her infatuated 


Women IN THE Misston Fretp: Pronzzrs AnD Martyrs. By the Rev. 
Augustus R. Buckland, M,A, London: Isbister & Co. 
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weavers in the diocese of Worcester who, in the year 1165, were 
summoned before the Council of Oxford. These lowly people, 
when placed under examination, avowed their Christian faith 
and their reverence for the teachings of the Apostles. They 
committed, however, the unpardonable offence of making light 
of priestly power, and, therefore, they were scourged and eee 
as heretics, and driven, in a maimed and pitiful condition, beyond 
the gates of the city, to perish in the rigour of the winter. 
William of Oceam—to leave out of account the “ vision of Piers 
Plowman” and Chaucer's manly attitude—stands prominent in 
the great succession of champions of liberty of conscience ; but 
Dr. Brown rightly holds that the Frae Churches of England owe 
most to John Wycliffe of Lutterworth, who carried the appeal 
from the organised claims of the priesthood to the authority of 
the Church’s invisible Head, It would lead us entirely too far 
if we attempted, even in broad outline, to indicate the lines on 
which this admirable and scholarly historical treatise proceeds. 
Dr. Brown describes the obscure religious community in the 
village of Serooby, from which the Pilgrim Fathers sprang, as 
well as the cireumstances which drove them across the Atlantic 
to search for what was denied them under the Stuarts—freedom 
to worship God. The lowly beginnings of the Paritan settle- 
ment in America, and the manner in which it gathered strength 
through a fresh wave of persecution in England as well as by 
the courage and consistency of its adherents, are thrown into 
picturesque relief in this fascinating monograph. 

Many years ago Mr. Holyoake wrote a manual on the subject 
of “Public Speaking and Debate” intended for the use of 
platform aspirants who found formal treatises on oratory either 
uninteresting or else too intricate to be intelligible. One of the 
first to recognise the value of this unpretentious and practical 
treatise was the American orator, Wendell Phillips, who, 
according to John Bright, possessed the “ most eloquent voice 
which ever spoke the English tongue.” The book has long been 
out of print, and, therefore, Mr. Holyoake has done well to re- 
publish it in an expanded form. There is truth in the assertion 
that some people are so disquieted by the expression of an 
opposite opinion to that which they themselves Yrold, that they 
seem to fear the fate of a certain Catholic and Jew who discussed 
together the grounds of their religious position with the result 
that the Jew became a Catholic and the Catholic a Jew. 
Others appear to fear discussion because it lands them in the 
difficulty of the judge who confessed that he understood a case 
when he had heard only one side—it was the other side which 
embarrassed him. Controversy calls into play the spirit of 
toleration, and the day has gone by when, as Mr. Gladstone 
once remarked, either reticence or railing at opponents can be 
regarded as a sufficient defence of opinion. Mr. Holyoake 
explains in pithy and simple fashion the nature of rhetoric, the 
sources of taste, the characteristics of style, and the laws of 
debate. The ethical aspects of the subject are not overlooked, 
for Mr. Holyoake believes with Dr. Johnson that it is only 
possible to demolish the arguments of an sony vi putting 
Petter ones in their places. These shrewd hints and sensible 
counsels are the outcome not merely of wide reading but of 
much practical experience, and the value of the book to all 
young speakers is incontestable. 

During recent years a number of dairy schools have been 
instituted in various parts of the country in connection with the 
new movement in the direction of scientific farming. Hitherto 
such literature as has existed on dairy education has dealt rather 
with the practical than with the scientific aspects of the subject. 
This circumstance has led Dr. Aikman to prepare a handbook on 
the chemistry and bacteriology of “ Milk.” No attempt is made 
in the volume to explain the mysteries of the churn in the 
making of butter, or the method in which cheese is manufac- 
tured. Dr. Aikman is content to explain—so far as they are 
known—the scientific principles underlying these familiar 
processes, and to do so in the clearest manner possible. He 
explains the constituents of milk, and discusses the causes and 
conditions which influence its quality and quantity. An explicit 
account is also given in these pages of the bacteria of milk, and 
various food problems are also handled in the light of the latest 
scientific research. 

Under the fanciful and not very happy title of “ Spiral 
Stairs,” the Rev. Dr. Townsend, of Tunbridge Wells, has just 
published a volume of sermons on themes suggested by that 
part of the Church’s year which lies between the First Sunday 
in Advent and Whitsuntide. Dr. Townsend’s reason for the 
choice of such a title is best explained in a sentence which we 
borrow from the preface to the book:—“ The Church Seasons 
are no monotonous annual repetition of the same truths seen in 
dull routine; they form, on the contrary, a spiral stair by which 
at times we approach the Manger, the Cross, the open Sepulchre, 
and the Mount of Olives, but are all the while led upward step 
by step.” The fact that the Rev. Handley Moule, the Principal 
of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, contributes an introduction renders 
it unnecessary to add that these sermons are, in the broad 
sense of the term, expository in method and evangelical in 
outlook. They are not merely earnest and thoughtful, but well- 
reasoned appeals to the heart and conscience, but they do not 
seem to us to differ in any marked degree from the pulpit 
addresses of hundreds of other clergymen of the same school. 


The Rey. Augustus Buckland, of the Foundling Hospital, is 





ae fora group of papers on “ Women in the Mission 
Field as Pioneers aud Martyrs.” The massacre in China, in the 
summer of the pre-eat year, of seven Englishwomen who had 
gone as missionaries to the East has drawn prominent attention 
to modern methods of Evangelisation. It has been urged by 
some that women ought not to be sent at all into the mission 
field, and a variety of hostile criticisms have been called forth 
by the tragic and deplorable fate of the ladies who recently loss 
their livesat Kn-cheng. Brief sketches are given in these pages 
of noble women, not a few, who have braved perils amongst the 
heathen under conditions which have tested to the utmost their 
powers of endurance and their faith in the triumph of righteous- 
ness. This little book is a veritable record of golden deeds. 
There is work to be done, Mr. Buckland urges, in the mission 
field which only women can do; and in simple but impressive 
fashion he shows, by many touching stories of meek devotion 
and unflinching self-sacrifice, that some at least have seen their 
calling, and responded with enthusiasm to its claims. 
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